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THE 


PROPOSED ETHNOGRAPHICAL, ARCH AOLO- 
GICAL, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY 
: OF WALES. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, held at Shrewsbury on the 
25th of April 1893, a Committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, was appointed to devise a scheme 
for an Ethnographical Survey of Wales, and to act in 
concert with the Committee of the Ethnographical Sur- 
vey of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science :— 

Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 

Edward Laws 

Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A. 

E. Sidney Hartland, F.S.A. 

Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, F.S.A. 

J. Romilly Allen. 

(The last named to act as Secretary to the Committee.) 


The Committee now make the following suggestions, 
‘and invite discussion upon them :— ! 

(1.) That the same executive machinery and methods 
of work be used, as far as practicable, for the Ethno- 
graphical, Archeological, and Photographic branches of 
the Survey; but that separate Committees be appointed 
to superintend the working of each branch. The three 
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2 PROPOSED SURVEY OF WALES. 


special Committees, although working independently 
of each other at their respective branches of the Sur- 
vey, would meet together at:stated intervals to form 
the General Committee of the Survey, and report pro- 


ess. 

(2.) That the Cambrian Archeological Association 
undertake the superintendence of only the archzologi- 
cal branch of the Survey, at the same time acting in 
concert with the other special Committees which will 
be formed to superintend the ethnographical and photo- 
graphic branches. 

That the Committees for the Ethnographical, Arche- 
ological, and Photographic Survey of Wales, although 
desirous of communicating the,results arrived at from 
time to time to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, do not feel themselves bound to adopt the 
methods of either of those bodies, as applied to other 
parts of the United Kingdom, except so far as they are 
suitable to the Principality, or advisable for the sake 
of uniformity. 

(3.) That the surveys be by counties, and that the 
6-Inch Ordnance Map be taken as the basis of opera- 
tions. 

(4.) That in each county, where a sufficient number 
of workers can be found, suitable persons shall be com- 
municated with, and requested to form a Local Com- 
mittee for the purpose of carrying out the work of the 
Survey ; and that the headquarters of the Local Com- 
mittee be in such large town as may be found to be 
the most convenient centre. 

(5.) That the archeological survey of each county 
shall—(a), commence by. the compilation of a: biblio- 
graphy of all the books, transactions of societies, peri- 
odicals, or other sources of information concerning the 
antiquities of the county ; (6), that a list be then pre- 
pared of all fixed structures, sculptured or inscribed 
monuments, discoveries of human remains or portable 
objects of human workmanship, battlefields, boundaries, 



























PROPOSED SURVEY OF WALES. 3 


roads, quarries, mines, and traces of ancient agriculture, 
or human occupation other than structures, monu- 
ments, and objects already described in such books, etc. ; 
(c), that the sites of all these be marked on the sheets 
of the 6-Inch Ordnance Map; (d), that a separate index 
be made for every sheet of the 6-Inch Ordnance Map, 
of all the antiquities marked upon it, showing which 
‘ have been described, and which:have not, the references 
to the books, etc., being given in all cases ; (e), that 
every existing antiquarian remain shall be compared on 
the spot with those marked. on each sheet of the 6-Inch 
Ordnance Map, and its position and description veri- 
fied, all omissions being made good ; (/), finally, that 
all the remains, sites of discoveries, etc., be transferred 
to a map of the whole county, the system of symbols 
proposed by Mr. J. Romilly Allen in his “ Suggestions 
for an Archeological Survey of Wales” (see Arch. Camb., 
5th Ser., vol. x, p. 56), being adopted throughout ; and 
that to accompany the map there should be a classified 
index of everything marked upon it. , 

(6.) That for the ethnographical branch of the Sur- 
vey, the plan of the Cemmittee of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science be followed. 

(7.) That for the photographic branch of the Survey, 
the plan of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
be followed, with such improvements as may be thought 
desirable. 





NOTES BY MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Paragraph 1.—It will be necessary that the three 
Sub-Committees should be in close touch with one 
another, and especially the ethnographic and photo- 
graphic. 

2.—Why not utilise the Cambrian Association as a 
local centre for working the other Committees ? 
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PROPOSED SURVEY OF WALES. 


3, 4.—To do this, cannot some existing organisation 
be utilised, clerical, or medical, or Cambrian ?—W. Boyp 
DawkIns. 


6.—I think it highly desirable that the ethnogra- 
phical Sub-Committee in each county should, like the 
archeological Sub-Committee, attempt a bibliography 
of the customs, traditions, and dialect of the county. 
The other branches of the ethnographical survey, except 
such as relate to the measurement and photographing 
of persons, are covered by the archeological and photo- 
graphic surveys.—E. SipNey Harranp. 





The above scheme was submitted to the Committee 
of the Ethnographical Survey of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held at Burling- 
ton House, London, on the 2nd of November 1894, and 
was accepted. It was suggested that a start should 
be made with one county, Glamorganshire being the 
one selected for preference. 


























VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. 


BY HAROLD HUGHES, ESQ., A.R.I.B.A. 
(Continued from vol. xi, p. 275.) 


Acatnst the external west wall of the church, opposite 
the south wall of the south aisle, up to the level of the 
top of the plinth, are the remains either of a western. 
buttress or of a wall continued westward of the church. 
If of a western buttress, it must have differed from 
that in the corresponding position to the north aisle, 
where the plinth is carried round it. Here the plinth 
terminates on either side. Above the plinth-level are 
no signs of a wall or buttress extending westward. The 
western wall.of the cellarium, if continued, would be 
parallel to that of the church, its inner face being 
almost linable with the outer face of the church wall, 
and it apparently terminates in a line with the southern, 
face of the south aisle-wall. At its north-west angle 
are ashlar-faced stones and one plain weathered plinth- 
stone. The upper ashlared stones are nearly level with 
the top of the upper weathering of the external plinth 
to the west end of the church, and the wall at’ this 
point appears to have been built over the plinth of 
the southern return-buttress to the west end of the 
church. 

Now the doorway in the same wall of the cellarium, 
before described, appears to be early thirteenth cen- 
tury work. In no other instance is there such a heavy 
jamb-moulding to a door or window. The wall in which 
it is contained could not have been built together with 
the lower part of the west wall of the church, as it 
would in that case have been built over the plinth of 
the latter. , 

All the early thirteenth century work of the cella- 
rium shows signs of fire, and it seems that it must 
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have been burnt down and destroyed before the build- 
ing of the west plinth of the church ; that at a later 
period, which may still have been in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the cellarium was rebuilt, a portion of its wall 
overlapping the plinth to the southern return-buttress 
to the west end of the church, which had been built in 
the meantime. Possibly the west wall of the south 
aisle, above the plinth-level, belongs to the same period, 
it evidently having been erected after the buttress or 
wall opposite the south wall of the aisle had been: 
destroyed. 

Close to the eastern wall of the cellarium have been 
found several fragments of thirteenth century trefoiled- 
headed lancet-windows, grooved for glass, similar to 
the existing windows in the room over the eastern sate 
tion of the sacristy. 

In the cloister-walks, particularly i in the western, and 
close to the arcade-wall; many fragments of worked stone 
have been found. These appear to belong to two periods, 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. ‘To the thirteenth: 
century reer 3 two: small bases ‘on one stone simply, 
but very effectively, carved... “These, however, were 
found; ‘I'am’ informed, in -one of. the walls, and from 
their position are suggestive of their having been used: 
up'as:‘common stone when rebuilding. They may, there- 
fore, have belonged to some position in the church; and’ 
their elaborateness would suggest that they may have 
supported a detached credence-table or piscina. Many’ 
fragments of chamfered arches and cusps, corresponding 
in section to the springing stones found in the porch 
to the cellarium, have been discovered. 

Of fifteenth century work, small octagonal bases 
attached in couplets, octagonal shafts, 44 in. in diame- 
ter, with a small double chamfered projection on one 
side, which would fit on to these bases, and’ portions 
of foiled :plates connecting these shafts above, ‘have 
been discovered, chiefly in the proximity of the arcade- 
walls surrounding the cloister-garth, and seem to be 
suggestive of small arcade-arches, supported on shafts: 
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VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY, 7 


in couplets, having been carried round it. They are 
shown on the sheet of illustration’ of fragments lately 
found. | 

Portions of several walls of the conventual buildings 
to the south of the cloister-court have been brought te 
light this year (1894); sufficient, however, have not been 
discovered to permit of our assigning uses to the various 
apartments with certainty. The foundations of one 
wall abut on the buttress at the south-west angle of 
the conventual buildings on the east side of the cloister- 
court, and is evidently of earlier date than the buttress. 

The junction of the fourteenth century buildings on 
the east side of the cloister-court with the thirteenth 
century work is well defined ; the later work being 
built with ashlar-faced stones, the older being entirely 
rubble-work. 

The chapter-house, on plan, is almost a square, mea- 
suring 29 ft. 9 in. from north to south, 29 ft. 6 in. east 
to west. It is divided by cross-arcades into nine com- 
partments. The entrance is from the eastern cloister- 
walk at the western end of the central aisle, and, as is 
usually the case, has not been prepared for a door. The 
entrance is of two orders, starting directly off a cham- 
fered plinth, and running continuously through jamb 
and arch, the section of each order being that of the 
wave-moulding. The chapter-house is covered with a 
quadripartite groined ceiling. Curiously, the bases of 
the four piers supporting the groining all differ in sec- 
tion and ‘height, and apparently there is no cause for 
this dissimilarity. They all consist of double bases ; 
the lower one having a simple chamfered, the upper a 
wave-moulded weathering ; but both the weatherings 
differ in’ size, section, projection, and angle, in the 
different examples. . The bases, moreover, differ in 
height from 1 ft. 2 in. to 1 ft. 9 in. These differences 
will be best understood from an examination of the 
drawing showing them in section. The wave-moulding 
is employed throughout the piers and groining-ribs. 
The mouldings. of. the shafts are not stopped at the 
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springing, but continue onwards, forming the cross-ribs, 
The Sagoo ribs, starting from the piers, commence at 
the springing, but do not clear themselves together with 
the cross-ribs, and thus the appearance is slightly awk- 
ward. The ribs springing from the walls, grow out of 
them, and do not rest on corbels, The diagonal and 
cross-ribs get away together; but with this arrange- 
ment, the wall-rib is backward in starting, the result 
not being altogether happy. There are no ridge-ribs. 
The cross-ribs forming the eastern arcade are widened 
out above the springing, to give greater strength to 
support the east wall of the “dorter” or dormitory on 
the first floor. The voussoirs of the groining-ribs are 
large, some measuring 2 ft. 6 in.in length. The filling- 
in of the groining between the ribs is with worked 
stone, the courses averaging about 1 ft. in height. 
Some portions of this ceiling have evidently been re- 
built with. new stonework at some more or less recent 
period. ; 

At one time there has been an opening between th 
chapter-house and the western end of the sacristy, in 
the position indicated on the plans. On the chapter- 
house side it is now walled up. On the sacristy side a 
wall, roughly following a curve on plan, has been built 
up against it; but a hole recently made in this has 
revealed an opening through the greater width of the 
wall, but as no wrought stone remains it seems impos- 
sible to ascertain its date. There may possibly have 
been a connection between the thirteenth century 
chapter-house and the western portion of the sacristy. 
To the best of my recollection this is the case at Netley 
Abbey. The northern wall of the chapter-house belongs 
to the thirteenth century, into which the fourteenth 
century groining has been inserted. I believe the exist- 
ing walling-up on the chapter-house side of the opening 
in this wall to have been built since the buildings 
ceased to be used as a farmhouse. 

In the southern wall of the chapter-house are three 
recesses with very obtusely pointed drop-arches. In 
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VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. “9 


one of these is a modern fireplace. One arch appears 
to have been entirely rebuilt with new stones of recent 
date. Built into the piers supporting the arches and 
dividing the recesses, is a course of stones chamfered on 
the upper edge. It projects into the recesses, and ter- 
minates abruptly. May it be the remains of a stone 
seat belonging to the earlier chapter-house in situ ? 

In the east wall are three windows, the centre one 
being the widest. It has lost its tracery, and been 
filled in with a modern door. The side-windows, how- 
ever, retain their tracery. Each of these is divided by 
mullions into three lights with cusped, trefoiled heads, 
the main arch above being filled with flowing, decorated 
tracery of a simple character. The wave-moulding is 
again found in the various sections of these windows. 

On the exterior of the east wall are buttresses about 
2 ft. wide, with well-projecting plinth, and two sets of 
weatherings, terminating under an oversailing-course 
at the level of the fourteenth century eaves of the roof 
over the eastern portion of the chapter-house. | 

The internal walls of the chapter-house are ashlar- 
faced, with the exception of the thirteenth century 
north wall. A fragment of a sepulchral slab has heen 
built into the central bay in the south wall. 

To the left of the entrance to the chapter-house is a 
narrow chamber formed in the thickness of the wall. 
It is at present entered from the chapter-house, but 
this entrance is modern. The original entrance was 
from the cloister-walk. On this side it was open for 
its entire length, the opening being divided into three 
divisions by mullions ; the central one being the en- 
trance, the side ones lights. The head is filled with 
decorated tracery contained in an enclosing label. The 
chamber has a groined ceiling with three compartments 
of quadripartite vaulting, with diagonal cross and 
ridge ribs. To the height of the groining, the tracery 
of the front is pierced ; above this it is now filled in 
with rubble-work, but I believe it was intended for 
sculpture or carving. The side lower lights have 
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mortise-holes for metal. stanchions‘ arid ‘saddle-bars: 
The tracery, to the level of the top of the groining, and 
the groining-ribs, are of the wave-mould. section ; 
above this toed the section of the tracery alters, and 
ceases to be moulded, but is ornamented with rude 
oval and circular patere, shields, the rough outline of 
a face, rude scrolls, ete. The tracery terminates ab- 
ruptly against thé label, thus omitting an enclosing 
arch. The label-moulding is enriched with small four- 
leaved flowers at intervals, in a hollow on its under- 
side. It is terminated with carved heads, showing a 
relaxation of the rule before quoted. The whole com- 
position, although somewhat picturesque, cannot be 
regarded as a specimen of high-skilled design or work- 
manship. ; 

Several suggestions as to the original use of this 
chamber have been made, but so far there seems to be 
none that can be:accepted without further. proof. 

It has been suggested that it was the Linaions 3a 
stream of water flows close by, under the building. 
However, for this purpose’ the iron bars, by which the 
side-lights were protected, would not be necessary. 
Moreover, its form and size would not be convenient 
for this purpose; and the lavatory, where the monks 
washed before entering the frater, was generally in the 
south walk, though, as Mr. Micklethwaite points out 
in his paper “On the Cistercian Plan”, the ceremonial 
mandatum (foot-washing) on. Maundy Thursday took 
08 in the east walk. It could-hardly, however, have 

een erected for this latter purpose alone. 

In one of the walls near the church door was usually 
constructed.a recess for the bookcase, containing bouvks 
required for the services and in the cloister. Whether 
any recesses of as late a date as the fourteenth century 
exist for this purpose, I am uncertain. . This chamber 
may possibly have been intended for ‘the storage of 
these books. Its appearance, however, is much more 
suggestive of its having been a recessed tomb. 
Immediately to the right of the chapter-house, en- 
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trance is.a small doorway, from:which ‘a .staircase in 
the thickness of the wall’ leads tothe first floor. The 
staircase was lighted on the cloister-side. by two narrow 
loopholes, and others opened from it into the chapter- 
house. I have been informed that the upper four steps 
have been fixed in their present position within the 
last few. years. Just within the entrance, and support- 
ing the wall above, is an old sepulchral cross-slab re- 
used for this: purpose. 

Close by the: staircase- door, to the right, is a small 
circle, 64 in. in diameter, sunk 3 in. deep i in a stone, 
with the broken end of a piece of metal in its centre. 
Its purpose is not evident, unless the metal is the 
remains of a torch-extinguisher. It may belong to the 
ag when the buildings were occupied as a farm- 

ouse 

The slype has a groined ceiling, in two compart- 
ments, of the same general design as that of the 
chapter-house ; the central ribs, however, spring from 
carved heads. Under the eastern arch to the slype has 
been: inserted a thirteenth century arch taken from 
some other position, and rebuilt. It is shown in this 
position in Buck’s view taken in 1742. The rebuilding 
has been performed in a most clumsy manner, neither 
the jamb, arch, nor cap-mouldings fitting each other 
correctly. 

The south wall of the slype, in all probability, is the 
old thirteenth. century wall with a fourteenth century 
ashlared stone facing on its northern side.. The inner, 
or southern face, is rubble, and corresponds with the 
faces of the other walls of the small chamber south of 
the slype. 

On the exterior of the south wall of this room is a 
broad, splayed plinth, 10 in. deep, with a 6 in. projec- 
tion. The wall is terminated at its east and west ends 
with angle-buttresses set diagonally. ‘lhe plinth has 
been carried round these buttresses, and they have 
been finished off above with a single weathering. The 
upper portion of the east wall is composed of ashlar- 
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faced stones, the’lower portion and the other walls with 

rubble-stones. The ashlared work belongs to the four- 
teenth century, and has been built at the same time as 
the chapter-house; the lower portions of the walls 
must, therefore, be earlier. The diagonal buttresses 
are fourteeuth century work, and seem, at least below 
the plinth, to have been inserted in older work. 

In the south wall is a narrow, lancet-shaped window 
with a double order of wave-mouldings, belonging to 
the fourteenth century work. It is probably an inser- 
tion. Higher up in the same wall, immediately below. 
the present eaves, are indications of the sills of three 
similar windows. One only is visible on the external 
face, though all can be traced on the internal. There 
is also a similar window, but with trefoiled head, at the 
same level in the east wall. The mouldings of this 
window, together with the one visible below the eaves 
in the south wall, are similar in section to those of the 
lower window in the same wall. 

The lower story of this building had a wooden ceil- 
ing, whereas the other existing ground-floor apartments 
of the conventual buildings had stone vaulted ones. 
Its first floor must have been 2 or 3 ft. below the level 
of ‘the dorter”, or dormitory floor, as shown by the 
level of the sills of its upper windows. A deep drain 
is carried through this building, against its northern 
wall. It seems probable that the “ dormitorii necessa- 
ria”, or “ rear dorter”, was situated here. It seems to 
me that the main entrance to the dormitory would 
have been at this end. It scarcely seems credible that 
the only approach to the first floor, with the exception 
of that from the south transept, was by means of the 
small staircase in the wall, entered through the small 
doorway close by the chapter-house entrance ; and I 
am inclined to believe that the main staircase was situ- 
ated somewhere near this end. 

The existing eaves of the roof of the southern build- 
ing being practically, level with the old sills of the 
southern windows, show that the fourteenth century 
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roof must have been considerably higher than the pre- 
sent one. 

The dormitory is' entered, at its southern end, from 
the building just described, through a doorway in the ~ 
centre of the south wall. The door opened inwards, 
towards the dormitory, which would rather support the 
view of its having been a main entrance ; and not, as 
has been generally suggested, opening from the dormi- 
tory into a private room. If this had been the case, it 
would probably have been hung’ to open the reverse 
way. The outer arch is pointed, and is formed of two 
_ orders of wave-mouldings ; the inner is segmental, and 
is constructed of two voussoirs only. 

A small opening with ogee-head, and with the wave- 
moulding on both faces, is pierced through the wall on 
the east side of the doorway, about 4 ft. 5 in. above 
the dormitory floor-level, thus allowing of observation 
between the two apartments when the door was closed. 
Its height above the floors, taking into consideration 
the difference of levels between the two apartments, 
would rather indicate that it was designed for the ad- 
vantage of observation from the dormitory than the 
reverse, according to the idea generally accepted. 

Above this entrance are the remains of a three-light 
traceried window with cinquefoiled heads to the outer 
lights. Most of the tracery and the two mullions have 
been destroyed. The wave-moulding is repeated in all 
the sections. 

The dormitory is further lighted by a row of narrow 
windows, 64 in. wide, with trefoiled heads in its east 
and west walls. In the east wall three only remain, 
and one of these now overlooks the more modern nar- 
row room parallel to the dormitory on its eastern side. 
In all probability, in the portion of the wall extending 
to the north of this window, were other similar ones. 
This part of the wall has evidently been much pulled 
about at various times, and but few of the stones seem 
to be in their original positions. 

» All the dormitory windows are grooved for glass. 
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A fireplace is provided in the east wall,—a luxury 
which would not be found in a dormitory of the .thir- 
teenth century. eos 

- All the internal walls, with the exception of that at 
its north end,which is the 13th century south wall of the 
south transept, are faced with ashlared worked stones. 

Several early sepulchral slabs have been used to fill 
up the haunches of the groining over the slype, and 
have been ruthlessly cut up to fit in their new positions. 

The eaves of the existing are about 2 ft. higher than 
those of the original 14th century roof. The old pitch 
can be seen by the square-sectioned raking course in 
the south transept wall, which protected the roof. The 
foot stone of the gable at the south-east angle of the 
building remains, from which the pitch of the roof can 
likewise be ascertained. The row of corbels in the 
external face towards the cloister-court, and the cor- 
responding .corbels in the eastern wall, supported an 
oversailing course of flat stones, one or two of which 
remain at the south end of the east wall, and on this 
course would have rested the eaves of the roof. 

On the cloister side is a second row of corbels at a 
level below the dormitory windows. These are notched 
on their upper surface to firmly hold the wooden upper 
plate of a roof over the eastern cloister-walk. A 
moulded string-course above them, protected the junc- 
tion of the roof with the wall. Below are holes in 
which the ends of the cross-timbers of the roof rested. 
The upper and lower corbels are moulded with the 
wave-moulding. 

In this wall, at the dormitory floor level, is a door- 
way now built up. . Mr. Loftus Brock, in his paper 
before referred:to, suggests that it was probably used 
“for hoisting the trusses of straw for the monks’ beds, 
and for articles which could not be brought up the 
day stairs”. That it was intended for -hoisting seems 
probable, but evidently it did not exist till after the 
roof over the east cloister-walk had been demolished. 
It is an insertion in the wall, the string course below 
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the dormitory windows having been cut away for it, 
while its sill is below the level of the holes for the 
cross timbers of the cloister roof. ‘The soffite of the 
doorway slopes slightly to a point, the other members 
‘being horizontal in the head. The section is that of 
two quarter round orders, and a date can hardly be 
assigned to it earlier than the end of the 16th century. 
Now the Abbey was dissolved in 1535. It would seem, 
then, that the buildings must have been used for other 
purposes almost immediately after the Dissolution. If 
this was the case, it seems curious that later on they 
should have been entirely abandoned, for in Buck’s view 
of 1742 they are shown roofless. A four-light mullioned 
square-headed window, now built up, close by this door- 
way, constructed roughly of 14th century stones, would 
give one the impression of its having been inserted 
comparatively recently, if it were not shewn in Buck’s 
view, proving it to have been inserted before the 
building fell into ruins. It would probably have been 
placed les at the same time as the doorway. The 
string-course at the level immediately below the nar- 
row 14th century windows, forms the sill to this 
window. The head is above the level of the eaves 
corbels, shewing that at the date of its insertion the 
walls had been raised to their present height, and in 
all likelihood they form -part of one work. 

A doorway of 14th century detail, with horizontal 
head, and slightly sloping soffite under, connects the 
dormitory with the room over the eastern portion of 
the sacristy. In the south wall of this room are three 
~ narrow 13th century windows with trefoiled heads. 
A, square modern window has been inserted ‘in its 
eastern wall. A fireplace in the south wall has been 
inserted, which I am inclined to believe is not older 
than the late 16th century or early 17th. An old 
sepulchral slab has been re-used to form its head, it 
being shortened for this purpose, and a chamfer, 
cutting through the original inscription, run along the 
lower edge. In the wall on the opposite side of the 
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room, starts the staircase leading to the space in 
the roof over the south transept chapels, from which 
the staircase carried up in the thickness of the south 
wall of the presbytery commences. 

The attic, above the room just described, contains a 
simple fireplace’ with the head supported on corbels, 
the jamb, head, and corbels being chamfered. It - 
probably belongs to the same date as the fireplace in 
the room below. 

The chimney is particularly picturesque. Of wrought 
stone, 2 ft. in diameter, circular on plan, it springs 
from a small stone gablet. A rich effect is obtained 
by scalloping the chimney cap. 

In Buck’s view the attic is shewn roofless. The 
half-timbered gable and present roof cannot be earlier 
than the latter half of last century, and may be even 
later. 

In the western wall of the room over the eastern 
portion of the chapter-house, remains a portion of the 
string-course, formerly external, immediately below 
the windows lighting the dormitory on this side, and 
protecting the lean-to roof over this portion of the 
. chapter-house. In position and section it corresponds 
to the string-course in the west wall of the dormitory 
protecting the cloister roof. In the south wall isa 
two-light mullioned window with square head, in 
which some old 14th century stones seem to have been 
re-used. It is clumsily put together. In the eastern 
wall are the remains of two windows. Buck shows 
three windows in this wall. I should be inclined to 
assign to the erection of this room a date subsequent 
to that of the Dissolution, either to the late 16th or 
early 17th centuries. 

In conclusion, a few remarks should be added 
concerning the position of burial at Valle Crucis. In 
the monks’ choir are several sepulchral slabs. These, 
I believe, have all been reset, and it is uncertain 
whether in each case the stones have been found in this 
part of the church. The Rev. H. T. Owen informs me 
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that he believes the two northern ones to be in their 
ancient positions, but their levels may have been 
altered when they were reset. He could not answer 
for the other slabs. 

The paving of the chapter-house is modern. It is 
here we should expect to find the slabs of the earlier 
abbots. Possibly some of the slabs used up in the 
14th century work come from this position. 

Bones have been found during the recent excava- 
tions of the cloister-court. 

To the east of the south transept and chapter-house 
are the remains of three graves, formed with slab 
bottoms. The upright stones round their sides are 
modern. Many bones have been found when digging 
in this part of the ground. 

A sepulchral slab was discovered close to the north 
wall of the north aisle when excavating on the outside. 
Its position now is a few feet from where it was dis- 
covered. Mr. Micklethwaite tells us that “‘ when there 
was a public cemetery, it extended along the north 
side westward from that of the monks. The Cister- 
cians, however, were forbidden to have public ceme- 
teries attached to their churches.” 

It may be well to end this description by quoting 
the rule regulating the burials in the churches and 
chapter-houses :— 

“In majoribus Ecclesiis nostris non sepeliantur nisi 
Reges et Regine et Episcopi. In capitulis vero 
Abbates, vel preedicti si maluerint. Et lapides qui 
positi sunt super tumulos defunctorum in claustris, 
terree coequentur, ne sint offendicula pedibus trans- 
euntium.” 
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THE GOIDELS IN WALES. 


BY PROFESSOR J. RHYS, LL.D. 
(Read at Carnarvon, July 20, 1894.) 


Some of you may remember my address at Killarney 
three summers ago: I congratulated myself then on 
having such an audience as a student of Celtic antiquities 
and languages had probably never had before, an 
audience of Irishmen and Welshmen, Goidels and 
Brythons together. Once more I find myself face to 
face with an audience, at Carnarvon, of exactly the 
same kind; and, though late in the week, I cannot do 
my part in welcoming our Irish friends better than 
by dealing with the same subject. This calls to my 
mind a passage in the Mabinogi of Pwyll, Prince of 
Dyved. The king and his men satiate to be dining 
at Narberth, and after the first course he and they 
went out to sit awhile on the gorsedd or mound of 
Narberth. Now that gorsedd had the peculiar pro- 
perty, that whatever prince sat on it one of two things 
would happen to him: he would either receive blows 
and wounds, or else see a wonder. Pwyll said that he 
feared no wounds in the middle of that company, but 
that he should like to see.a wonder. Well, he took 
his seat, when in due time the wonder happened, and 
after endeavouring in vain to find eut the meaning ot 
it, the company returned to the court to finish the 
feast. They did the same thing the next evening, when 
Pwyll ordered his men to accompany him to the seat 
on the gorsedd ; but there was one strict condition : 
they must be the same number as before. I do not 
know whether we are exactly the same number as at 
Killarney, but we are of the same nationalities and 
engaged in the discussion of the same subject. Never 
theless, I do not anticipate that our President will see 
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any wonders to-night, and I am perfectly certain that 
his person is quite safe from blows, which,:in fairness 
to the story, we must suppose to have been reserved 
for usurpers. That is how I understand, for instance, 
the choice exercised by the Ina Fail, or the so-called 
Stone of Destiny, said to be in the Coronation Chair at 
Westminster, when it screamed out its approbation as 
soon as the rightful king of Tara sat on ‘it. This 
community of superstition between Tara and Narberth 
brings me nearer to what I wish to say. - 

On the previous occasion I called attention to the 
Déisi who had crossed from the south of Ireland to 
Dyved and settled in a country drained by the two 
rivers called Cledde. This word, Cledde or Cleddyf, 
which I regard as the Welsh for sword, I ventured to 
. suppose to have been the name of the district before 
it became the name of its rivers; and I further 
venture to point out a parallel in the-name which the 
Scots from the north of Ireland gave to their conquests 
in the east of the Pictland of the North, namely, 
Claideam - thir, “« Sword-land”, or merely Claideom, 
“Sword”, which was in the Mearns or Forfarshire. 
Now what linguistic remains have we still extant of 
a Goidelic people in the Cledde district in Wales ? 
Well, the first that occurs. to me is the name of a 
remarkable mound not far from Pentyparc, between 
the two Cleddes, a neighbourhood where English is 
the language now in use. By those of the inhabitants 
who speak what is considered correct English it 
is called “the Rath”, with the noun pronounced analo- 
gously to the name Bath; but the peasantry call it 
“the Rath” with a very narrow a, like that of the 
English word man prolonged. Now this word rath is 
beyond doubt the Irish term rdth, applied to similar 
remains in Ireland and to various kinds of earthworks 
and other fortifications, as in Rathmor and Rath 
Cormac. This is by no means, however, the only Rath 
in Wales. Witness the Lnber Landavensis, where it 
speaks of Lann Rath and Lann Cronguein “ cum 
23 
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tribus territoriis Amrath” (p. 124), now called Amroth, 
which is on the eastern side of Pembrokeshire. Outside 
Pembrokeshire, the parish of Roath, near Cardiff, is 
said to have been’ called in Welsh Rhath, a name 
which Lewis, in his Topographical Dictionary, explains 
by reference to ancient earthworks, “of which”, as he 
says, “there are several in the immediate vicinity”. 
We may take it, therefore, on the whole that this 
Goidelic word was pronounced rhdth in Welsh ; but 
there can be no question to which language it originall 
belonged, as we know exactly what the old Welsh 
form would have been, namely, raut, which we have in 
beddrawd, beddrod, “a sepulchre or tomb”, literally 
“a grave-rdth”, and gaeaf-rawd, “the winter-rdth or 
winter-abode.” On the other hand, the Irish word, 
_ though still written rdth, is pronounced without the th, 
for th in Irish has everywhere been reduced to h, which 
retains its sound only under favourable circumstances ; 
but it does not appear that the sound of th as a voice- 
less dental spirant, like English th in “thin”, has 
been heard in Irish since the 9th century. So I infer 
that without doubt the word rdth was current in 
Demetia some time or other before the 9th century. 
Here I may refer to the well-known story of St. David 
being molested by a Pict or Scot called Boia, a pagan 
chieftain who had his stronghold at a place still known 
from him as Clegyr Voia, near St. David’s. Of course 
the pagan was no match for the saint, and he came to 
a tragic end : his stronghold was taken by surprise by 
an enemy of his called Lisci, who slew him on the 
spot. I have ventured to identify this name, in this its 
Welsh form, with that which enters into the Goidelic 
patronymic Macloskey. Lisci was probably of the same 
race as Boia, and an inhabitant of Demetia or Dyved, 
for we find not only a place on the coast called Porth 
Lisci, but I have heard Mr. Phillimore mentioning also 
a place named Curlisky.in Dyved, and that, I take it, 
must have meant Caer Lisci, or Lisci’s Fort. 

There is one thing, however, in the story of Boia 
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which demands notice before we advance any further, 
and that is the fact, that his daughter was called 
Dunawd, the same name, barring a difference of gender, 
as that of Dunawd, the abbot of Bangor Iscoed, sup- 
posed to have opposed Augustine. In fact, they are 
both loans from Latin, being no other names than 
Donatus and Donata. But the fact of a pagan, Pict or 
Scot calling his daughter by the Latin name Donata 
implies, that he and his race had to some extent come 
under the influence of Roman culture... This, I need 
hardly say, suggests that Boia and his family were no 
new comers, but rather natives. The same thing 
would apply to the Goidel whose name was Vitalianus, 
as evidenced by his tombstone in Ogam, near Nevern, 
and another who was named Etternus (—Aiternus), on 
a similar stone at Clydai, both in the County of Pem- 
‘broke; Somewhat similar instances might be cited 
from Brecknock, Glamorgan, Devon, and Cornwall. 
In this survey North Wales is omitted, but North 
Wales is not without inscriptions attesting the former 
presence of a population whose language was Goidelic : 
witness not only the bi-lingual stone at Pool Park, near 
Ruthin, but also certain others, like the Anatemori 
inscription at Llanfaglan, near Carnarvon, and the 
Maccu-Decceti inscription at Penrhos Lligwy, in An- 
glesey. All this makes me think that I have gone too 
far in taking for granted that all our ancient monu- 
ments which are in early Goidelic, or show traces of 
Goidelic influence, as well as other Goidelic traces in 
South Britain, are to be ascribed to invaders from Ire- 
land or their descendants. Some of the Déisi can be 
traced from Ireland to Dyved, but I am now inclined 
to think that the bulk of the Goidels of whom we find 
traces on this side of the Irish Sea were the settled 
inhabitants of the west of this Island, who had kept 
their own language throughout the Roman occupation 
and some time later, as the Ogam inscriptions of Wales 
and Dumnonia go to prove. 


1 I may say that my present notions as to the ethnology of South 
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It may be worth the while to study the opinion here 
advanced in the light of proper names, and I would 
select for this purpose the index to Mr. Evans’ edition 
of the Liber Landavensis, the Book of Llan Dav or 
Llandaff. - Let us begin from the extreme western part 
of Dyved or Pembrokeshire, which is there called 
Pepitiauc, later Pebidiawg or Pebidiog. Now St. Teilo 
(Book of Lian Dav, pp. 128-9) was one day the means 
of saving seven boys from being drowned in the Taft 
by their own father. These were the dybrgwyr or 
aquatic: viri that gave its name to Landyfrgwyr or 
Llanddowror, in Carmarthenshire. The saint sent 
them toa place called Marthru in Pepitiauc, where 
they came to be known as the “Seven Saints of Mathru”; 
for the manuscript gives the name both as Marthru 
and Mathru, which is now pronounced Mathri, written 
Mathri and Mathry. If we may treat Marthru as the 
more correct form and leave the wu unexplained, the 
word: may possibly be regarded as derived from the 
Goidelic martra, “ relics”, which itself is derived from 
the Low Latin martyria, meaning, according to Du 
Cange, martyrum ossa, “ martyrs’ bones”. This would 
have been the more conclusive had there been a tradi- 
tion showing that Mathry Church was once celebrated 
for its relics of the saints. The story traces the Seven 
Saints of Mathru to a place called Cenarth Maur, which 
is probably to be identified with Cennarth near New- 
castle Emlyn, in Carmarthenshire. Now Cennarth is 
presumably naught else than a semi-Brythonic form of 
the name Pennarth, with cen derived from a Goidelic 
source, represented in modern Irish by ceann, “a head, 
top, end”. The adjective in Cenarth Maur, “ Great 
Cennarth”, suggests that there were other Cennarths 
in the country. One of these occurs in the Annales 


Britain are represented approximately by the map prefixed to my 
Celtic Britain, published some twelve years ago. The northern half 
of that map would require more serious modifications to bring it 
into harmony with what I have advanced in my Rhind Lectures 
and elsewhere. ates 4 
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Cambria,’ where we have under the year 1107 a Cas- 
tellum Chenarth Bechan, and under 1110 Castellum 
Chenarth Wechan, ‘“‘the Castle of little Cennarth”. 
These are from manuscript B, dating about the year 
‘1286, while manuscript C, dating somewhat later, has 
simply Kenarth. The manuscripts of Brut y Tywyso- 
gion call the same castle that of Kengarth Vachan® 
and less correctly Kenarch Bychan,> which they 
describe as built by Gerald in 1105. It was probably 
situated in the county of Pembroke or of Carmarthen. 
We seem to have the same word in a Northwalian 
form in Ceniarth, the name of a farm near the town of 
Machynlleth. Not many miles north of the Dovey, 
however, we have Ceniarth represented by the wile 
Welsh compound Peniarth, the name of the seat of 
Mr. Wynne, owner of the Hengwrt and Peniarth col- 
lections of manuscripts. As already surmised, the 
penn and cenn in these names (Penarth, Pennarth, 
and Ceniarth, Cennarth) represent. the Welsh and 
Goidelic words respectively for “end, top, head”, 
while zarth or arth stands for an older garth, “an 
enclosure, field, yard, garden”. Compare the Welsh 
llu-arth, Breton li-orz, Irish lwbh-ghort, “an enclosure 
for vegetables, a garden”. But as a result of the selec- 
tion usually made by the Celts of sites to enclose 
and fortify, the word garth is now frequently to be 
found associated in Welsh topography with a headland 
or separate portion of a hill, Roughly speaking, the 
compound name Peniarth or Ceniarth may be explained 
tv mean an eminence which is enclosed or fortified, or 
has an enclosure or fortification upon it. 

The next name to be mentioned is Mais Mail 
Lochou, involving the word maz, which in Irish 
means bald, cropped, tonsured, and is in Modern Welsh 
moel, “ without hair (of men), without horns (of 
animals)”. In fact, these words are cognate with the 

1 See the Rolls Office edition, p. 34. 


2 See the Rolls Office edition, p. 82. 
8 See Rhys and Evans’ Red Book Bruts, p. 281. 
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Latin mutilus, ‘ maimed, mutilated”, applied to animals 
deprived of their horns; but mu-t-clu-s has in the ¢ 
an element wanting in the Celtic forms, just as in the 
Welsh marw, Irish marbh, “dead”, as compared with 
the Latin mortuus, of the same origin and signification. 
Now the Irish mail enters into such names as Mail-Isa, 
“the tonsured servant of Jesus”, Mael-Muire, “the 
tonsured servant of Mary”, and Mael-phatraic (now 
Mullpatrick), “the tonsured man of Patrick”, which is 
given in Latin as Calvus Patric. The formula ap- 
pears, however, to date from pre-christian times, as in 
the case of Mael-duin, “ the tonsured servant of Don”, 
where Don may have been a pagan divinity. In any case 
this name, spelled Mazldun, is one of the Goidelic ones 
in the Liber Landavensis: it is borne by a lay witness 
to a grant of land situate somewhere in the present 
county of Monmouth. To return to Mais Mail Lochou, 
this meant the Field or Plain of Mail Lochou, a name 
which is given also in Latin, to wit, as Campus 
Malochu: it was otherwise called Matle, ‘‘ Good Place”, 
which seems to survive in the name of Madley, a place 
in Herefordshire, where also Mais Mail Lochou is ex- 
tant in the partially translated form of Mawtk-field, 
as I am given to understand by Mr. Phillimore. Now 
Mail Cooke should mean “Lochou’s tonsured servant” 
or slave, so that one may infer that Lochou was a name 
held some time or other in veneration by Pagans or by 
Christians. In fact, we may probably identify with it 
the name Llacheu borne by a son of Arthur. Llacheu 
is represented as a watrior engaged in the task of 
slaying giants and pests, and he a certain strange 
habits which favour the idea that he may have origin- 
ally been a pagan divinity. 

A name of this kind occurs also in that of Myllteyrn 
or Mellteyrn and Sarn Fyllteyrn, “ Myllteyrn’s Cause- 
way”, in the Lleyn third of Carnarvonshire. The name 
is now pronounced Myjlltyrn, but in the Record of 
Carnarvon (pp. 38, 227) it is written Mayltern and 
Maelteern, which interpreted as Goidelic would mean 
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Servus or Calvus Domini, but whether dominus should 
here be taken in the religious sense or not I cannot 
say. More commonly, however, names of this sort 
seem to have been translated into Welsh by means 
of gwas, “a youth, a servant”, as in the names Gwas- 
dwyw, written in the Lxber Landavensis Guasduiu, 
*“Servus Dei”, Gwas-Dewi, “St. David’s Servant”, 
Gwas Deinioel,“ St. Deinioel’s Servant”,Gwas Sanffreid, 
“St. Bride’s Servant”, Gwas Mihangel, “ St. Michael’s 
Servant”, Gwas Teilo, “St. Teilo’s Servant”, Gwas 
Padrig, “St. Patrick’s Servant”, Anglicised Cospatrick, 
Gwas Meir, “the Virgin Mary’s Servant”. There may 
be a few more, but I regard them all as translations 
of Goidelic names, or else as made in imitation of 
Goidelic names. You will have noticed that they are 
not what grammarians call proper compounds, but words 
standing in syntactical relation to one another: such 
names are not unusual in Irish, but I cannot regard 
them as spontaneous formations in Welsh. 

The next name is Mailuannon, that is probably Mail 
Vannon, which is mentioned in the boundary of Llan- 
tilio Pertholey in Monmouthshire. This name is also 
found written Moel Vannon, and is supposed to be Pen 
y Fal, “the top of the Fal”, one of the heights to the 
north-west of Abergavenny,called more briefly in Welsh 
y Fal, and in English “the Sugarloaf”. Now Fal, 
which is pronounced Vé/ and may be so written, is the 
soft mutation of md, the correct dialectal form of what 
was written mail in the Liber Landavensis. Further, 
as we have found mail to be equivalent to moel, which 
as a noun in the feminine. means a round-topped hill 
or mountain, we may render Maz Vannon into English 
as “the round-topped Hill of Bannen”. For Bannon fol- 
lowed by the feminine mail or moel undergoes the soft 
mutation, so as to become Fannon or Vannon. This 
name occurs also in the Liber Landavensis, pp. 213, 
214, in Aper Finnaun Vanon, or “the Outlet of the 
Well of Bannon”, namely, into the Ewenny, a tributary 
of the Ogmore, in the Vale of Glamorgan. Lastly, one 
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of Arthur’s men, in the Black Book of Carmarthen, is 
called Kysceint mab Bunon, “ K. son of Bannon”, and 
Bannon lends itself to be identified with the Irish Ban- 
don, the name of a river in the south of Ireland. The 
Irish name was Bandan in the genitive, and Bandain 
in the dative: it may have once been the name of a 
river goddess. 

The explanation just given of Mail Vannon suggests 
the possibility of explaining Mais Mail Lochou ana- 
logously, and in that case-we might render it “the field 
of the round-topped Hill of the Lochs or Lakes”. I 
cannot, however, help giving the preference to the 
theory which makes Mais Mail Lochou into “ the Field 
of the Servant of Lochou”; and among other things in 
its favour, I would mention a parallel instance from the 
neighbourhood of Ystrad Meurig, in North Cardigan- 
shire, where a small farm occurs called Llwyn Malis, that 
is to say, “the Grove of Malis, or of the Servant of 
Jesus”. Nothing is known of the history of the name, 
but negatively one may say that there is no tradition 
in the neighbourhood that the name was given to the 
place in modern times, and nobody there has any idea 
what it means. But even supposing that Mail Lochou 
is to be explained as “the Hill of Lochou”, it is still in 
point here, as I have not quite done with mail ; for this 
word is given as a Welsh gloss on the Latin mutidlum in a 
manuscript of the Martianus Capella of the 9th century. 
One would have expected moel, and the form mail, 
which could only yield mael, md/ in modern Welsh, has 
been a difficulty. 1 have already suggested that the 
mail of Mail Vannon had. the sense of our moel, “a 
round-topped hill”, and the Capella gloss enables one 
to go further and say, that by the side of moel, 
whether used as a substantive or as an adjective, there 
was another form, which was maz in Old Welsh; but 
where did it come from? The only answer I can give 
is that it is a Goidelic survival from the time when the 
language was Goidelic in most of the west of Britain. 
Lastly, as an apt illustration of the sort of hills to 
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which moel: and its congener are applied in Wales, I 
may point to the prevailing form of those around Mal- 
vern, the name of which is in fact no other than the 
English pronunciation of some such a Welsh compound 
as moel -fryn, “a round-topped hill”. 

Here also may be mentioned the name Telich,’ in 
the case of a parcel of land “qui est iuxta telich”, 
which appears to have been in Gower; and we have 
Tir Telth, “ land of Telich”, in a charter in the Book of 
St. Chad. But besides Telih, the Liber Landavensis 
has Telichclouman (p. 125), Telich Clouuan (p. 255), a 
name cut down at the present day into Tachlovan (for 
an older Techlouan,’ with the u, as usual here, sounded 
1), the name of a place near Llandeilo, in Carmarthen- 
shire. In Telich Clouman, the word: telich appears to 
be used as an appellative, and one could hardly err in 
connecting it with the medizeval Irish word telach, “‘a 
hill or rising ground”. Accordingly Telich Clouman 
would seem to mean ‘‘ Clouman’s Knoll”; but the use in 
iuxta Telich aud in Tir Telih indicates that the word 
was used as a proper name, the result probably of its 
meaning having been forgotten in the interval of place 
or time between the first occurrences of these place- 
names. If the foregoing be the right explanation of 
the word Telich, it can hardly be reckoned Welsh in 
point of origin, as we have its etymological equivalent 
in the word tyle, which now means “an ascent, an 

up-hill road”. But the word is made up of ty, “a 
house”, and Ile (for an older leg), “a place”, and 
seems literally to mean “‘a house-place”, a place for 
setting up a house, tent, couch, or bed, whence the 
idea of elevation or ascent associated with tyle in South 
Wales, where alone it is now to be heard. The article 
on it in Dr. Davies’ Welsh-Latin Dictionary is worth 


1 The place called Tuluchddu, in the neighbourhood of Talgarth, 
is me related, as it is Z’al Achddu, accented on the syllable ach. 

2 ‘Techlonan 1 should regard as derived immediately from 7'el’ch’- 
loufun; and with Techluuan becoming Tachlouan, compare medi- 
eval Welsh echlysur, “opportunity”, and ederyn, “ bird”, becoming 
ach -ljsur and adéryn respectively. 
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quoting :—“Tyle, Locus ubi stetit domus, locus edifi- 
cande domut aptus, Rudus, parietina, Anglicé Tofte. 
Apoce. 15.5, Tabernaculum redditur 7 yle. ‘ 
Interdum Tylau [rhyming with dau “two a} 
; Significat et culcitram, stratum, stratorium.” 
This suggests the derivation of the idea of elevation 
from the grass-grown ruins of a building forming a 
hillock ; but the other is the more probable sequence, 
and it runs parallel with the case of the word garth 
already mentioned. For observation teaches one that 
dry ground, and a spot more or less elevated, was the 
sort of site selected by the insular Celt of antiquity 
for his abode, and the mound or earthworks with which 
he encircled himself necessitated a certain amount of 
climbing up hill: witness the remains looking down 
on us from the top of almost every hill in the Princi- 
pality. In any case, the idea of elevation conveyed 
by the word tyle is the leading one expressed by the 
medizval Irish telach or tulach, “a hill or height”. 
Similarly the Scotch Gaelic tulach or tulaich means 
‘a knoll or a little green eminence”, and other forms 
figure in the same sense in Lowland Scotch topography, 
as, for example, in Tillicoultry (formerly Tuligeultrin) 
near Stirling, and Kirkintilloch (in one of the manu- 
scripts of Nennius Cazrpentaloch), at the end of the 
Roman wall near Glasgow. The difference of vowel 
between the Jrish forms telach and tulach arises from 
a similar difference in the forms of the word for house :— 
Irish teach, Scotch Gaelic targh, and Manx thie, pro- 
nounced thai ; these forms seem to postulate two stems, 
teg and tog; compare the Latin tego, “I protect”, and 
toga, an article of Roman dress of that name, and see 
my Outlines of the Phonology of Manx Gaelic (p. 63). 
More interest, however, attaches here to the declension 
of the compound word : in medieval Irish, telach was a 
feminine, making telazg in the dative, while telchai has 
been found as a gloss on the Latin word colle, and, 
according to Dr. Stokes in his Celtic Declension (p. 21), 
it argues a nominative telaig, which we seem to have 
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in the Scotch optional form tulaich. Now a Goidelic 
telaig or telaich would be the form to account exactly 
for the vowels of the Welsh telych; and that is not 
all, for, being feminine, it enables one to say that the 
Telich Clouman of the Liber Landavensis has to be 
corrected into Telich Chlouman, so that the phonetic 
reduction to Tachloian becomes more intelligible. The 
mutation, however, of Clowman into Chlouman cannot 
have been Welsh : it must have taken place in Goidelic 
while it was still spoken on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. 

One more instance, and that is Loughor, which is in 
Welsh Castell Llychwr, sometimes made into Cas 
Llwchwr, literally “ the Castle of Loughor ”, so called 
from the river Llychwr, which separates the present 
counties of Carmarthen and Glamorgan. In the Jaber 
Landavensis (pp. 140-1) this stream is called Lychur 
and Luchur, which are now written Llychwr and 
Liwchwr respectively. The older form is represented 
by Lychur and Llychwr; but in Roman times the 
name appears to have been written in Latin Leucarum. 
The best manuscripts of the Itinerary of Antonine 
give the form Leucaro to the oblique case which occurs 
of the word. No rules, however, of Brythonic phono- 
logy would enable one to deduce Llychwr from Leucar, 
whereas in Goidelic mouths the c would regularly be- 
come ch; and the history of the name is rendered 
intelligible in other respects by the supposition, that 
it has come into Welsh from a Goidelic source. Lastly, 
it is not irrelevant to mention, that there is at 
Loughor a brief Ogam inscription—unfortunately not 
wholly legible—on a stone which is surmised to have 
formed a Roman altar. 

So far I have called your attention chiefly to place- 
names in the Liber Landavensis: I would now turn it 
to names of men in the same manuscript, and begin 
with those involving the Celtic equivalent of the 
English word hound, Greek «wv, genitive xvvos, The 
Irish is ci, genitive con, while the Welsh cz, “dog”, 
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has to do duty for the singular without any distinction 
of grammatical case. Such names as the following 
would accordingly seem to have a very Goidelic ap- 
pearance : Bleid-cu, p. 155; Brit-con, pp. 74, 172; 
Brit-cun, p. 201; El-cu, pp. 155, 188, 223, 249, 265 ; 
El-con, pp. 160, 169, 175; El-cun, p. 176; Gunn-cu, 
p. 276; Guin-con, p. 183; Guid-con, ¢ 164; Guod- 
con, pp. 73, 358; Guod-cun, p. 219; Guorcu, p. 204; 
Gur-cu, p. 190; Gur-con, pp. 140, 164 ; Guorcon, 178; 
Ten-cu, pp. 176, 178. No grammatical distinction 
between the forms in cu and con is observed, and one 
is left to infer that El-cu and El-con, for instance. con- 
stituted distinct names so far as the scribe of the Liber 
Landavensis was concerned. What is more to the 
point still is, that con and cun may be genuinely Welsh 
survivals and not necessarily Goidelic. The same re- 
mark applies to the vowel u, as in El-cu and Ten-cu as 
contrasted with £l-ci, p. 240, and Ten-ci, p. 201; for 
ii was the more original vowel, and the period of its 
modification into 7 in Welsh cannot, on account of the 
lack of data, be limited with sufficient precision to prove 
that El-cu and Ten-cu were exclusively Goidelic forms 
at the time when these names were so written. 

The forms with cu or con in the second place are 
proper compounds, and may, so far as that is concerned, 
be both Goidelic and Brythonic. There is, however, 
another group, which consists of compounds which are 
no compounds in the grammatical sense: they are those 
in which cu or con takes the first place, and I do not 
believe any of them to be Welsh, unless some of the 
instances are names formed in imitation of Goidelic 
originals: to my thinking the formula is not spon- 
taneously Brythonic at all. Take the following 
instances :— 

Co-breidan, p. 202 ; Co-breiden, p. 205 ; Co-breigen, 
p. 204, Ci-breithan, p. 207; Con-breidian, p. 212: 
these forms of the name, including the Brythonicized 
one of Cibreithan, sounded probably Ky-brevsan, seem 
to be given to one and the same man, an ecclesiastic ; 
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but Co-breidian occurs, p. 198, as the name’ of a lay. 
witness. The confusion between d(h) and g(h) in Cobrei- 
den and Cobreigen is Goidelic, not Welsh. 
_ Con-bresel, pp. 201, 211, a lay witness to a grant of 
land at Lanwarn, in Herefordshire, and the same or 
another witness to a grant of Villa Gueruduc, not 
identified, while the Brythonicized form Cen-bresel, 
p- 231, is borne by a lay witness to the grant of Villa 
Branue, also not identified; and Einbresel, p. 212, is 
probably to be corrected into Cin-bresel; the witness 
was a layman and had to do with Merthyr Mawr or 
some neighbouring place in the south of Glamorgan. 
I do not happen to know the name Bresel in Welsh, 
but in Irish, Bressal (later Breasal) was a name of 
common occurrence, making in the genitive Bressazl 
(Breasail), and it is the genitive that we have in the 
Bresel (=Bresail) of the Con-bresel in the Liber 
Landavensis. The existence of a name like Ci-bressail, 
“Bresal’s Hound”, would imply that there was some 
great personage called Bressal, and Irish legend signa- 
lizes one Bressal as a great magician who figures with 
the fairy chiefs, the Mac Og and Mider of Bri-Leith, 
in the story of the Courtship of Etain' in the Book of 
the Dun Cow. There was also a Bressal Brece from 
whom the men of Ussory are represented descending, 
that is to say, probably the ruling clans of Ossory.? I 
should add that there were aiso peoples called des- 
cendants of Bressal, namely, certain Ui-Bressail or 
Clanbrazil, in the county of Armagh, and certain Ui- 
Bressail Beiri of unidentified position. The former 
were so called from a Bressal descended from one of the 
Three Collas who conquered that district as a part of 
Oriel. : , 
Cu-chein filius Gloiu, pp. 168, 169, is the name of 
the lay owner and donor of a place called Villa Hirpant, 


1 Windisch’s Irishe Texte, pp. 127, 132. 

2 Martyrology of Donegal, pp. 286-7. 

8 See The Book of Rights, pp. 147-8, and The Four Masters, a.D 
525, 771. 
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and Cuchein is also the name of a lay witness (p. 235) 
to a grant of land called Villa Cyviu at or near Bishton 
in Monmouthshire. 

Con-colen, p. 168, in Conurit fius Concolen, the 
name of a lay witness to the grant of Llanfihangel Tal 
y Llyn, in the county of Brecknock. The corresponding 
nominative occurs in the Elegy of Corroi,' in the Book 
of Taliessin, as Co-cholyn; and in the Record of Car- 
narvon we have a holding of Cocholyn in the parish of 
Llanenddwyn, in Ardudwy. In Irish legend the name 
is one of the best known as Ca-Chulainn, genitive 
Con-Culainn, and there is an Irish legend extant to 
explain the name as meaning “the Hound of Culann 
the Smith”. The genitive of Culann is Culainn, and we 
have it exactly represented in the Con-Colen of the 
Inber Landavensis. It is worth mentioning that not 
only Cuchulainn’s name but also that of his father 
occurs on Welsh ground, namely as Sualda, in some 
pedigrees in the Jesus College MS. 20, published by - 
Mr. Phillimore in the Cymmrodor, viii, 89. The Irish 
forms were Sualdaim, genitive Sualdaim and Soalte, 
whence it would seem that the word was an adjective, 
and that the form in m represents the superlative de- 
gree. At any rate the form Sualda comes near enough 
to the shorter Irish form, and we seem to have the 
Welsh equivalent in Houelt,? on one of the Llantwit 
stones. Conurit, in the designation Conurit filius Con- 
colen, already cited, may possibly be read as Con-urvt, 
with a nominative Courit, which would be the exact 
antecedent of the Welsh name Cywryd: see. the 
Myvyrian Archaology, ii, 16,73 (Triads, i, 73; iii,107), 
and the Jolo MSS., p. 198. Similarly, perhaps, Bled- 
cuurit, pp. 222, 230, is to be divided Boles. Vrit,? 


1 See Skene’s Four Ancient Books of Wales, ii, 198. 

2 Hiibner’s Jnscr. Ch. Brit., No. 63. 

8 Possibly the name of the “famosissimus tlle vir’, Bledeuirit (p. 
219), should be read Bledciurit,as in the Book of St. Chad (p. xlvi; 
that is to say, Bledct-urit, with a Welsh form, Bledct, for an earlier 
Bledcu, now bleiddgi, “a wolf-dog”, 7.e., a he-wolf, 
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“Vrit’s Wolf-dog”, which appears later as Blegywryt 
and Blegywryd. Compare Ogmic Irish Ape-vritt-: and 
its parallel, Aji-logdo. 

Cu-guaret, p. 178, the name of a lay witness toa 
grant of land at Welsh Bicknor, in the Counties of 
Monmouth and Hereford ; Ci-uaret, p. 184, that of a 
lay witness to a grant of land in Kemmeis, in Mon- 
mouthshire, and of an ecclesiastic in the south of Gla- 
morgan, p.212; also of ecclesiastics, as Con-guoret, p.170; 
Can-guaret, p. 186; Con-guaret, pp. 170, 189; Cun- 
uaret, p. 150. Here guaret may be the Welsh word now 
pronounced gwared, ‘riddance, deliverance”; but it is 
more likely that we have in it some proper name like 
Forat, which occurs, for instance, in the Tripartite Infe 
of St. Patrick, pp. 210, 351. 

Con-horget, p. 199, the name of a lay witness to a 
grant at Llan Degveth, in Monmouthshire. The cor- 
responding nominative should be Ci-horget, which in 
fact occurs as Cohorget twice in the Book of St. Chad, 
as the name of a lay witness (Leber Landavensis, p. 
xlv) ; and we have it also in the Stanzas of the 
Graves in the Black Book of Carmarthen in Ryt Gynan 
Gyhoret, fol. 35*, “ the Ford of Kynan Gyhoret”, and in 
the Red Book Triads in Kyhoret eil Kynan, “ K. son of 
Kynan” (Red Book Mabinogion, p. 306). Here the 
Triads seem to have cut the difficulty of construing 
Gynan Gyhoret, where I conjecture that Gyhoret has to 
be taken in apposition to Gynan as a sort of surname. 
In the name Con-horget the & is called into existence 
by the stress accent Con-hérget, and Orget is doubtless 
to be identified with the Orgeto of such a Gaulish 
name as Orgeto-rix, and it meant one who cuts, a 
Cesar, a slayer or warrior; but I have nowhere met 
with Orget as a name by itself. Kynan Gyhoret might 
be rendered approximately into Latin as Caniculus 
Orgeti Canis. 

Conet, p. 180, the name of a lay witness to a grant 
of land in Upper Gwent, in Monmouthshire, is probably 
to be divided into Co-net, meaning Net’s Hound. 


STH SER., VOL. XII. 3 
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Elsewhere it occurs in the genitive case in an inscrip- 
tion reading Conu Nett maqui Conu Ri “ (the Grave) 
of Ci-Net, son of Ci-Ri’, on the table-stone of a crom- 
lech in Kerry. Another name of the same sort was 
Mog-Néit, which figures largely in Irish legend, and 
means Net’s Slave, and in the form Monevt it appears 
in the history of the Picts of Scotland: it occurs in 
the Annals of Ulster, where they speak, under the year 
729, of the war between Nechtan and Aengus, The 
Net, Nett, or Néit, forming the basis of these two 
proper names, was the name of a god of war of the 
ancient Goidels : see my Rhind Lectures on The Early 
Ethnology of the British Isles, pp. 25, 31. 

Con-scuit, pp. 199, 200, in Heinif fihus Conscuit, the 
name of a lay witness to two grants of land in Mon- 
mouthshire, and we have Castell Conscuit, p. 235, or 
Cu-Scuit’s Castle, supposed to be now Caldicot Castle, 
in Monmouthshire ; and, lastly, a Tonou Cinscuit or 
Cu-Scuit’s Hollow, p. 204, occurs in the boundary of a 
parcel of land on the banks of the Lay or Ely, in the 
neighbourhood of Cardiff. As to Con-scuit, the nomina- 
tive should have been in Welsh Co-scuit, where Scuit is 
the regular genitive of Scot, for an earlier form Scottz, so 
that the whole ndme meant the Scot’s Hound or Canis 
Scotti. I am not aware that the name survives in 
Welsh literature unless it be the original of what is 
written in the Black Book (47°) as Kysceint mab Banon, 
“K. son of Bannon”: remarks have already been made 
on Bannon, and we should have only to emendate 
Kysceint into Ayyscuit.1_ Con-scuit should have a 
nominative Cii-scuit, making in Welsh Coscuit, and it 
literally means the “ Scot’s Hound”; but what is one 
thereby to understand ? It is evident that in names 


1 In my preface to Dent’s Malory’s Morte Darthur (pp. xxvi, xxix) 
I have suggested that Kysceint may have been a miscopying of 
Kystent=Constantius; but as Cysteint, Kysteint, was a better known 
name, it is more probable that the original was a name less likely 
to be known to the scribe. Add to this what has already been said 
about Bannon, which makes rather for a Goidelic origin. 
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of the kind, c#,or hound, is taken metaphorically, signi- 
fying a champion or warrior, while in Scot we seem 
to have an eponymous ancestor of the race: in other 
words, the whole race of the Scots or Goidels concen- 
trated under that single name. But there is one 
question still to ask: was the Hound of the Scot a 
hound to worry the Scot or to protect him? This 
can best be answered by citing a few Irish names of this 
class: thus Ciichulainn is explained to mean Culann’s 
Hound, because Cuchulainn undertook to do for Culann 
what his watch-hound used to do by way of protecting 
his property, for Cuchulainn had killed the dog. Cé- 
charatt must have meant the Hound of the Friend or 
Friends, obviously in the sense of one to protect them. 
Cu-Chonnacht, ‘the Hound of Connaught”, was the 
chief of a people in the county of Galway and belonged 
to Connaught. Similarly, Cu-Uladh, “the Hound of 
the Ultonians”, was lord of a district in the county of 
Antrim, and belonged doubtless to the Ultonians. 
Lastly, Cu-Gaileang, “the Hound of the Gaileanga”, 
was the heir to the kingship of the people called the 
Gaileanga. The inference I draw, then, is that Ci- 
Scuit, or Canis Scotti, meant a champion of the Scots, 
and that some of the inhabitants of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire called themselves at one time Scuit 
or Scott. This is, moreover, an answer to the question 
hitherto unanswered, where Latin authors first got the 
name Scotti for the men who crossed from Ireland to 
join the Picts in their attacks on the Roman province 
in Britain. Later, the name Scotts would seem to 
have given way in both Islands to Govdeli, in Irish 
Goidil, and in Welsh Gwyddyl, while Scott: remained to 
be treated as the Latin equivalent of Goidil. All this 
merely means that a tribe whose particular name was 
Scotti had probably ceased to give its name to the 
whole race, and that it was now the turn of another 
tribe, called the Gozdil, to overshadow the rest. 

Here may also be mentioned the name Kin-dilic, 
though it does not occur in the Liber Landavensis. 

32 
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The oldest instance known to me is to be found in the 
Stanzas of the Graves, where we read of the grave of 
Kindilic, son of Corknud'; but the poet calls him an 
alltud or foreigner, which rules him out of the present 
enquiry. The name, however, is not confined in Welsh 
literature to this exile, as one of Arthur's men is called 
Kyndelic Kyuarwyd,? that is to say, Kyndelic the 
story-teller, historian, or professional man generally, 
who is described as no’ less acquainted with other 
countries, which he had never seen, than with his. own. 
The name occurs also more than once in the Iolo MSS. 
as borne by one other man or more.’ In Irish, the name 
is Ci-duiligh, genitive Con-duiligh, or Con-doiligh,* 
and the second portion appears as a separate personal 
name: thus the genitive D8licc} occurs on one of the 
stones at Rathcormac, in the county of Cork, while a 
stone from Tinnahilly, near Kilorglin, in Kerry, offers 
another genitive, Duigenn, possibly of the same name. 
From Kindilic one cannot very well sever Gur-dihe, the 
name of a lay witness to a transaction in land in Gower, 
described in the Liber Landavensis, p. 144. Inter- 
preted after the analogy of the foregoing names, Gur- 
dilie should mean Dilic’s Man, with the signification 
probably of Dilic’s Champion. The Irish equivalent 
should be Fer-duiligh, but I have not met with it. 
There is another class of Goidelic names which are 
unknown as Welsh formations: I mean those with the 
particle mo or m’ prefixed to them, and supposed to 
mean “‘ my”, such as Mogobnait from the simpler name 
Gobnait, so that Mo-gobnait is to be interpreted as My 
Gobnait, with the pronoun intended to mark respect or 
express endearment. More frequently the original 
name dropped its termination and had dc, 6g, appended 
to it instead. Thus from Ernin we have Mernédg= 


1 See Evans’ Facsimile of the Black Book, 34*, and Skene’s Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, ii, 32. 

2 Red Book Mabinogion, pp. 110, 114. 

8 Iolo MSS., pp. 109, 314. 

4 Martyrology of Donegal, May 16. 
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M’Ern-sc.’_ Such names are particularly frequent in 
the case of Irish saints; but it would be an error 
to — the formula to be of Christian origin, as 
may be shewn in an instance which occurs in the 
Liber Landavensis, namely, Miluc in Trev Miluc, pp. 
32, 48, and Villa Milue, p- 271, both meaning the same 
place ‘sémewhere probably in South Glamorgan. In 
rish the name was Miliuc, borne by the pagan owner 
of St. Patrick, when he was a slave in the north of 
Ireland: but in the Liber Landavensis we have the 
simpler name borne by Iliuc, pp. 74, 75, who, with 
another owner called Britcon, conveys, pp. 74, 75, 172, 
to the Bishop of Llandaff a parcel of land called Lann 
Mocha, supposed to be St. Maughans, in the county of 
Monmouth. Similarly, we have Aches and Maches in 
the Liber Landavensis, pp. 32, 44, 277, and pp. 211, 
322, 329. Now besides mo, ‘‘ my”, there was also ¢o 
or do prefixed in the same way and apparently with 
the same object of shewing respect or esteem. It is 
supposed by some to be the Celtic pronoun meaning 
“thy”, Irish do, Welsh dy; but it would, perhaps, be 
more correct to regard it as an obscure particle liable 
to.be confounded with the pronoun for “thy”. It 
occurs freely, however, in the names of saints and of 
the churches named after them all over Wales. Take, 
for example, those of Tydecho, Tyssilio, Tyfrydog, 
Tyfaelog as in Llan Dyfaelog, Tygai or Tega, as in 
Llan Degai, near Bangor, pronounced Llan Dygii, not 
Llan Dégai, as strangers are apt to assume ; for these 
prefixes were proclitics. The Lnber Landavensis con- 
tains others of the same class scattered over the 
counties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, and Hereford, such 
as Lann Tidiuc, Lann Tiluli, Lann Timo, ‘Lann 
Tissoi, and others to be found in the index to the 
volume. All these were in the diocese of Llandaff, St. 
Teilo’s bishopric, and it is remarkable that the Saint’s 
own name is an instance in point. The prevalent 
spelling in the Liber Landavensis is Tehaus or Teliauus, 


1 Mart. of Donegal, Aug. 18. 
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in Welsh Teliau ; but Teiliau also occurs, p. 125; while 
the simple name was Eliau or Eiliau, borne by several 
persons, as in Trev Hiliau, p. 255, “the Vill of Eilio”, 
in Senghenydd, in Glamorganshire, and a Villa Ehau, 
p. 227, called after its owner, but unidentified as to its 
“paca The name is also extant in this neighbour- 
ood of Snowdon, where we have a mountain called 
both Moel Ejilian and Moel Eilio, * Eilio’s Mountain”. 
The next group to be mentioned involves the 
equivalence of Welsh initial chw or gw, with Goidelic 
initial f. Thus a name like Finion in Riu Finion, 
‘“‘Finion’s Steep”, in the Lnber Landavensis, pp. 69, 
160, in the boundary of Lann Menechi, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Llandaff, might, if purely Welsh, 
be expected to have had the form Guinion given it. 
Similarly Febric, in Ecclesia Sanctorum Iarmen et 
Febric, p. 219, supposed to be St. Arvan’s, in Mon- 
mouthshire, is probably but the Goidelic form of a name 
occurring in the Book of St. Chad as Guhebric, p. xlvii, 
and in the Inber Landavensis as Guebric, and Huefric, 
in Cincenn filius Guebric, p. 257, and Cincenn filius 
Huefric, p. 258. The man so called was one of the 
lay witnesses to the grant comprising Trev Eiliau al- 
ready mentioned, and another of land somewhere be- 
tween Castell Coch and Castell Morgraig, in Glamorgan, 
p. 382. The spellings guh and hu mean that in Welsh 
the sound ranged between ghu and yu, the former of 
which in modern Welsh has become gu, written gw, 
and the latter remains yu, written chw. Some words 
have an option between the two: for instance, gwysigen 
and chwysigen, ‘‘a bladder”, formed from the Latin 
vesica, borrowed. Irish has the single equivalent f, as 
in Febric, a name derived probably from the same 
origin as the Welsh gwe/r, “amber”, now “ electricity”. 
Compare the Gaulish name Vebro-maros, which would 
seem to have meant one who was distinguished by the 
amber adorning his person. We have probably also a 
Goidelic word in Aper Ferrus, “the outlet of the river 
Fferws”, in a short charter in the Book of St. Chad, 
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p. xlvii. This Ferrus is a name still known in Cwm 
Fferws, in the parish of Llandybie, in Carmarthenshire. 
I am told also that there is a ruined cottage called Pen 
Fferws, in the village of Cwm Du, in the parish of Tal 
y Llychau (called in English Talley), in the same 
county, and that it stands neara nameless brook which 
runs from a farm called Ffos Las. Now Ferrus or 
Fferws, as the name of a stream, may be equated with 
the Irish Fergus, as the name of more than one river 
in county Clare. In the first instance it was a per- 
sonal name, and its Welsh equivalent meets us in 
Gurgust, which has been successively cut down to 
Gwrust and Grwst, whence the second syllable of the 
name of Llanvwst in the Vale of Conwy. 

The length of my remarks has already exceeded my 
intention, otherwise I should like to give a list of Welsh 
words which appear to me to be derived from Goidelic 
sources. 








PLAS MAWR. 


BY ARTHUR BAKER, ESQ., R.C.A. 


Pras Mawr was built at the latter end of the 16th 
century as a family mansion, as a house not merely 
to live in, but to tell on its walls the family history, 
where the hopes of to-day mingle with the memories 
of the past, and fancy recalls the forms of those who 
made or marred the fortunes of the family. 

So well does Plas Mawr deserve this title, that the 
magic letters R. W. and D. G., with all the strange 
devices on the walls, conjure up the spirits of Robert 
Wynne and Dorothy Gryffyth, his wife, to tell the 
proud story of their life and lineage, and to gather 
their relatives and friends to welcome such honoured 
guests as the Cambrian Archeological Association and 
the Irish Society of Antiquaries. 

In imagination we may see our host, Robert Wynne, 
a man about 60 years of age. His proud and soldierly 
bearing is somewhat marred by lameness from a wound 
received when serving under King Henry VIII, and 
his commander, Sir John Hobbie, at the battle of 
Bullen ; by his side is Dame Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
William Griffith, Knight of Penrhyn, Chamberlain of 
North Wales, and widow of William Williams, of 
Cochwillan. Around him stand: his brother, Morrys 
Wynne, of Gwydir, with his son John, who as Sir John 
Wynne wrote that very interesting and entertaining 
book, The History of Gwydir. His brother, Gryffith 
Wynne, of Berthddu, whose descendants became by 
marriage possessors of Bodyscallon, Bodidris, Corse- 
gedol, and also this house, which passed by the 
marriage of Margaret, heiress of Dr. Hugh Wynne, 
with Colonel Sir Roger Mostyn into the Mostyn 
family. His sister Margaret, with her husband, 
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William, the fourth son of Sir William Griffith, of 
Penrhyn, whose monument is to be seen at Llanbeblig 
Church. His cousin, Morris Kyffin, from Maenan 
Hall, Llanrwst, is a poet, and is writing his poem to 
Queen Elizabeth, entitled “The Blessedness of Britayne”, 
possibly in anticipation of a visit from Her Majesty to 
Conway—a visit which was never accomplished, as 
the progress of the Queen to Wales was stayed by her 
encountering the plague at Shrewsbury. 

There may possibly be in the background a neer-do- 
well cousin, Ellis Wynne, whose grandson became 
landlord of the ‘‘ Black Boy”, at Carnarvon. I am 
sure if he is present it is not known to our host, whose 
pride of birth is being reflected in his nephew, Sir 
John Wynne, of Gwydir, who wrote in his history : 
“If you ask the question why the successors of Howel 
ap David sped better than the posterity of the other 
two brothers, I can yield no other reasons but God’s 
mercy and goodness towards the one more than the 
other, as God said in the Book of Moses: ‘ [ will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy’, for they lived in 
the same commonwealth and under the same storm of 
oppression, for as if God had not left us a seed we had 
become like Sodom or compared to Gommorah. 
Nevertheless, by the goodness of God we are and 
continue in the reputation of gentlemen from time to 
time sithence unto this day.” 

By the side of Dorothy Wynne stands her father, 
Sir William Gryffith, and her two sons by her first 
husband, William Williams, of Cochwillan. Coch- 
willan was the original family seat of the Grittiths 
before they acquired Penrhyn by the marriage of 
Gryffydd, the great grandson of Ednyfed Vychan, with 
Eva, the great great granddaughter of Iarddur, of Pen- 
rhyn. All that now remains of the mansion of Cochwil- 
lan is the hall built in the 15th cent. (see drawing by 
Mr. H. Hughes, which will be given, with other illustra- 
tions,in the second part of this paper); William, theelder 
son, living at Cochwillan, and Edmund, the younger, 
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dwelling in the house erected in Conway at the same 
time as Plas Mawr, standing to the north of it. This 
Edmund became the father of the celebrated Archbishop 
Williams, who was first Dean of Salisbury, then Dean 
of Westminster, Bishop of Lincoln, Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and lastly Archbishop of York. He was a stout 
Royalist, and put Conway into a state of defence. 

Near to Dorothy Wynne stands her uncle by mar- 
riage, Thomas Mostyn, who was possessed of Mostyn, 
Pengwern, Tref Castel, Tref Gwchclaeth, Tref Nant 
Bychan, and Gloddaeth, whose son and his descendant 
became possessed by marriage of Bodyscallon, Bodidris, 
Corsygedol, Berthddu, and Plas Mawr, etc. With him 
is his brother, Piers Mostyn, of Talacre. 

There is also another young relative of Dorothy 
Wynne, her nephew, the notorious Piers Gryffith, who, 
after serving with Sir Francis Drake against the Spani- 
ards, turned sea-rover and attacked the Spanish mer- 
chant ships; but this brought upon him such fines and 
imprisonment that he had to sell his estates to the 
Earl of Pembroke and Sir Evan Lloyd, of Bodidris ; 
these were afterwards bought back into the family by 
Archbishop Williams. He, however, ended his life 
respectably, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Among Robert Wynne’s friends in Conway are de- 
scendants of the knights who first garrisoned Conway 
Castle. There is the Rev. John Brickdall, the Vicar, 
and William and Huw Hollant. Huw Hollant was the 
largest owner of property in Conway. There is Hugh 
Robinson, whose brother, Nicholas Robinson, the 
Bishop of Bangor, is engaged at the request of Morrys 
Wynne, of Gwydir, in writing the history of Gryffydd 
ap Cynan, the last King of Wales. 

From Beaumaris comes that celebrated man, Sir 
Richard Bulkeley, known in his day as a “ goodly per- 
son”, a learned man, in favour with Queen Elizabeth, 
and the opponent of the Earl of Leicester when he 
endeavoured to oppress the people of Anglesea and 
Carnarvonshire. 
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We must now turn to Robert Wynne for some ac- 
count of the building of his house; but on this point, 
I am sorry to say, he is not very communicative, and 
leaves us to draw our own inferénces and conclusions 
from what we see. The house as we now see it con- 
sists of a porter’s lodge facing the street, and a little 
north of it a flight of steps leading to the house, which 
is on a higher level. The general form of the house is 
that which was prevalent in the times of Henry VIII 
and Queen Elizabeth, having a front’ with a wing at 
each end. This form I believe to have been often 
the result of a gradual development in house planning. 
There are examples existing of Edwardian houses hav- 
ing the hall and private apartments in one building, and 
the kitchen separate, a little distance from and parallel 
with it, as at the East Orchard Manor House, Glamor- 
ganshire, of which I will give a plan in the second part 
of this paper. The Restoration house, Rochester, is 
another instance of two separate buildings parallel 
to each other, afterwards joined together. My conjec- 
ture is that Plas Mawr is an instance of a develop- 
ment of this kind, and that when Robert Wynne 
married the widow of William Williams, of Cochwillan, 
and became possessed of this property, he found a 
house upon it, and that he commenced altering it by 
rebuilding and enlarging the kitchen wing. You will 
notice that the north wing is of an earlier and more 
Gothic character than the rest of the house, and that 
the building now in ruins on the west side of the inner 
ground is also of this date. The north wing, as incor- 
porated in the present house, contained a bakery, with a 
bolting room,?.e., a room for sifting flour ; adjoining it is 
a parlour, and above isa suite of rooms consisting of two 
rooms, with a small room between them called a lodging. 
The next alteration was the building of the porter’s lodge 
and the new end wall of the north wing with its project- 
ing end and side windows with pediments, on one of 
which is the date 1576. In the following year the 
front room on the ground floor and the rooms on the 
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first floor were decorated with plaster ornaments on 
the ceilings and walls, the date 1577 being in two 
_of the front rooms. A year or two later there came 
the great work of rebuilding the south wing and 
connecting it with the north wing. I believe that 
the south walls of the passage from the east front to 
the inner court are not part of the original plan, and 
that the east wing contained the. large kitchen with 
the large fireplace at one end and a room opening from 
it.’ In the south wing was the grand dining hall with 
the buttery at one end, with a staircase communica- 
ting with the cellars below. This is an unusual ar- 
rangement, the hall being usually in the centre of the 
building, with the kitchen and offices on one side and 
the family apartments on the other ; but in this case 
it was necessary that the hal] should be easily 
accessible from the street and porter’s lodge, and that 
the kitchen should not be separated from the other 
offices in the north wing. 

In order to bring all the rooms on the first floor into 
communication with the ground floor, staircases were 
placed in the internal angle of the inner court. The 
withdrawing room occupied the east wing, with a suite 
of apartments on each side. This work was completed 
in 1580, the date being on the fireplace in the hall and 
on the ceiling in the withdrawing room. 

The roof over the attic above the withdrawing room 
is arched and ornamented with a quatrefoil, and 
circles above the collar beam, shewing that it was in- 
tended to be seen. It seems to show that it was 
originally intended to have an open roof to the with- 
drawing room, and that the idea of a flat ceiling was 
an afterthought. The variety in the design of the 
windows is worthy of notice, and especially the pecu- 
liar construction of the windows in the east and south 
wings. ‘ They have openings arched over to support 
the wall above, and faced with a mullioned window 
projecting 2 inches beyond the face of the wall, the head 
of the window being protected, and the weight of the 
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wall thrown on the mullions, by a keyed lintel, the 
key-stones being over the mullions. This ingenious 
construction looks more like the work of a carpenter 
than a mason. 

I should call your attention to some features of special 
interest outside the building. One is the projecting 
windows in the end gable of the north and south 
wings, and at the end of the south wall of the south 
wing. These must have been for the purpose of ob- 
servation by day, and fora signal lantern light at night. 
Another is the doorway in the gable of porter’s lodge, 
with a hole in the pediment above it for the beam 
and pulley, shewing that the attic was used as a store- 
room. 

The present east porch is comparatively modern, 
and it took the place of a porch supported by circular 
columns (one of which is now preserved in the cellar). 
The corbels attached to the wall are still to be seen, 
though partly hidden in the modern wall. This porch 
gave the house its Elizabeth character, forming with 
the two projecting wings the letter E. The most 
striking features of the exterior are the stepped 
gables, and it may be noticed that although the design 
of the doors and windows underwent changes these 
remained the same. 

The crowded look of the plan suggests the site was 
not large. As the wall on the east side of the lower 
court is not old, I suppose that there was in Robert 
Wynne’s time no street on the east side, and that the 
garden was on this side. 

We must now turn our attention to the plaster de- 
corations of the walls and ceilings. 

In adopting this style of decoration Robert Wynne 
was following a fashion which had been recently intro- 
duced, and which continued in vogue till late in the 
following century. There were circumstances which 
made it very natural that he should have followed the 
new fashion. His mind had been enlarged and pre- 
pared by foreign travel to take up new ideas, and it 
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gave him and his wife an excellent opportunity of dis- 
playing their loyalty and pride in their illustrious 
ancestry. 

Let us hear from Robert Wynne and his wife how 
their family history is illustrated in their heraldic 
emblems. 

Robert Wynne would tell us that like every Welsh 
gentleman he can claim a noble descent through a 
long line of kings, but more immediately from Owain 
Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales, the son of Gryffith 
ap Cynan, the last King of Wales, who bore “Vert, 
three eaglets displayed in fesse or”. Then through 
Rhodri, Lord of Anglesea, Thomas, Carodog, Gryffydd, 
to David, who married Eva, d. and h. of Gryffydd 
Vychan, descended from Cadwaladr the second son of 
Gryffydd ap Cynan. This Eva bore “Vert, semi of 
broomslips, a lion rampant or’. Their son married 
Eva, d. and h. of Evan ap Howel ap Meredith, who 
brought him great possessions in Kefnyvan and 
Ystymkegid, in Evionydd. She bore, as descended 
from Colwyn ap Tangno, “Sable, a chevron inter three 
fleur-de-lys argent”. This Howel had two grandsons, 
Robert and Ievan, who took different sides in politics, 
Robert siding with Owain Glendwr, and his brother 
Tevan with Henry V, and in consequence had his 
houses at Kefryvan and Kesailgyfarch burnt down by 
Owain Glendwr. . 

These political differences led to such a family feud 
that Meredith, the grandfather of Robert Wynne, after 
his marriage with Alice, daughter of William Griffith 
ap Rohin, of Cochwillan, refused to return to the 
ancient house and habitation, and preferred to purchase 
a lease of the Castle of Dolwyddelan, situated near the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, at Yspytty Ievan, 
which being a sanctuary had become invested: with 
thieves and robbers, and a terror to the country for 
twenty miles round. When called to account by his 
family for not living in his own home he replied, “ that 
he should find elbow room in that vast country among 
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the bondmen, and that he would rather fight with 
outlaws and thieves than with his own blood and 
kindred ; for if I live in my own house in Evioneth I 
must either kill my own kinsmen or be killed by 
them”. He eventually added to his -possessions by 
purchasing the Gwydir estate from David ap -Howel 
Coetmore, a descendant of Iorwerth ap Owain Gwynedd. 

His son, John Wynne, built the mansion at Gwydir, 
and his grandson, Robert Wynne, built Plas Mawr. 

In the ornaments on the walls, the arms which 
belong to. Robert Wynne are the eaglets for Owain 
Gwynedd, and the fleur-de-lys for Collwyn ap Tangno, 
and the lion rampant for Eva ap Gyffydd Vychan, 
the Bulkeley boar in compliment to his brother’s wife, 
Jane, the daughter of Sir Richard Bulkeley, of Beau- 
maris, and I think that the stork also came from the 
Bulkeley arms ; the owl represents the Hookes family, 
with whom Robert Wynne was related by marriage. 

Dorothy Wynne tells us of her direct descent from 
Ednyfed Vychan by the Englishmen’s heads; of her 
descent from Iarddur, of Penrhyn, by the stags’ 
heads ; from Madog ap Iarddur, by the stag spring- 
ing forward ; of the marriage of William, of Penrhyn, 
with the heiress of Sir Richard Dalton, by the lion 
rampant ; and of his ancestor's, Sir John Dalton, mar- 
riage with the heiress of Harri, of Byspain, by the leo- 
pards’ heads. 

By the De Bohun swan she tells of her descent 
through the Troutbecks, Stanleys, and Gouskills from 
Humphrey de Bohun, who married the Princess Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Edward I. 

The Royal arms and emblems are strongly in evi- 
dence. The Royal arms with their supporters, the 
Lion of England and the Welsh Dragon, are to be seen 
over the entrance door and on the fireplace in my 
lady’s parlor; and, separately, the lion passant gardant 
of England and the fleur-de-lys of France. 

The rose, representing both the York and Lancaster 
roses, and on the chimney-piece in the hall a cluster of 
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three roses shews their union in the Tudor rose. There 
is the portcullis, a badge of the house of Tudor. The 
lion’s face, a favourite ornament of this date, and pro- 
bably the head of the dexter supporter of the royal 
shield caboshed. 

The red dragon, the cognizance of Wales, and a 
supporter of the Royal arms. 

The white swan, a badge of Henry IV, after his 
marriage with Lady Mary de Bohun. 

The white hart, a device taken by Richard II from 
his mother, Joan, Maid of Kent. The white boar, a 
badge of Richard ITI. 

I can give you no reliable information about the 
unicorn, but I think it has reference to the claim of 
Queen Elizabeth to homage from the Crown of Scot- 
land, which is very fully set forth at the end of the 
beautifully illuminated pedigree of Queen Elizabeth in 
the King’s MS. No. 396. It may also have an allusion 
to the arms of Robert Paris, Chamberlain of North 
Wales, who married Ellen, a daughter of William 
Griffith, of Penrhyn. 

The Tudor rose within the ribbon of the Garter, on the 
chimney-piece in the withdrawing room, was an addi- 
tion to the insignia of the order made by Henry VII. 

I have been unable to ascertain the exact signitica- 
tion of the oak-branch and bird, but I think it may he 
traced to the Lathams, from whom Dorothy Griffith 
was indirectly descended. 

The last emblem I have to mention is the bear and 
the ragged staff of the Earl of Leicester. This must 
have been very distasteful to Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
with whom he was at feud, Sir Richard being engaged 
in resisting the Earl's attempts to oppress the Anglesea 
people. These ornaments are most beautifully mo- 
delled. For a discovery of their beauty we are 
indebted to Mr. Furness, who has picked off the coats 
of whitewash. 

The arrangement of the initials of Robert Wynne and 
his wife are very ingenious. In my lady’s parlor D. G. 
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for Dorothy Griffith and D. W. for Dorothy Wynne 
are in adjacent panels. The D. being a reversed G. 
makes this a very symmetrical arrangement. This 
form of D. may be seen on an inscription over the fire- 
place at Bodyscallon. The arrangement is repeated in 
another form in the room over the parlour. R. G. may 
either stand for the husband Robert and the wife Gryf- 
fith, or for Robert Gwynne, and the opposite D. G. for 
Dorothy Gryffith or Dorothy Gwynne. 

We must now take leave of our host and hostess, 
and come back to the 19th century with a feeling of 
thankfulness that this most interesting monument is 
still preserved in the worthy hands of its present 
owner, Lord Mostyn, and in the careful keeping of his 
tenants, Mr. Clarence Waite, the President, and the 
members of the Royal Cambrian Academy of Arts. 


(To be continued. ) 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


AT THE 


EVENING MEETINGS AND EXCURSIONS. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


Delivered in the Great Hall of Penrhyn Castle on the Afternoon 
of Tuesday, July \7th. 


Lapiges AND GENTLEMEN,—I must first of all thank you for having 
placed me in the position of President on this occasion; and in 
speaking of the pride which I feel at being, in that capacity, permitted 
to open these proceedings, I trust you will consider that the pride 
of which I have spoken is tempered with something like a satisfactory 
amount of humility, when I confess that I feel I am in no way 
qualified to address such a learned body as that which now honours 
me by assembling under this roof. I have noticed invariably that, 
in whatever sphere it might be, a man is listened to with respect 
when he is talking about anything with the authority and advantage 
of superior knowledge; and in the converse degree I have noticed 
that as soon as an audience finds out that the person who is addressing 
them knows nothing of his subject, it very sensibly does not care to 
listen to him fora moment. And as I must confessedly stand before 
you as one not by any means wanting in love for archeology, or in 
enthusiasm in its pursuit, but as one decidedly needing information 
and instruction, rather than as a President capable of adding to the 
treasures of knowledge which you have already acquired, I have no 
right to trespass on your time, nor to ask you to give me your 
attention, even fora moment. From yourselves I may learn much ; 
from myself you can learn nothing of archeological lore, and if 
therefore I do little more than heartily welcome you to Penrhyn, 
you will, I hope, pardon me when I explain that of late my time has 
been taken up with matters pertaining more to contemporary events 
than to those of an archeological period; and as in all the chapters 
of archwological history, no description can be found of any nobler 
fabric than the throne of Great Britain and Ireland, I trust I may 
be pardoned if, in attending on those representatives of that throne 
who have just honoured Wales with a visit, I have failed to devote 
myself sufficiently to the preparation of a paper which could in any 
way interest you on the subject of the past history of Wales. There is 
one matter which I should like to say a word on, and in which I 
imagine that the society which I have the honour of addressing 
could exercise considerable influence, and that is in the preservation 
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of what are technically termed “ancient monuments”, on the actual 
site, as far as possible, of their historical existence. For instance, if 
Roman milestones are discovered, let them be preserved on the site 
where they were originally placed by the hands of those who were 
at that time the pioneers of the world; they then form not only a 
public attraction to the neighbourhood, but as object lessons of long 
standing they draw,'in the minds of beginners, attention to that study 
of archwology in which we are all interested ; whereas if they are, as 
it is much to be regretted has been done in some cases, moved to a 
museum, or to a private dwelling, they lose the charm of the story 
that they could tell to anyone who cared to read it. A relic of that 
sort, standing by the way-side, on what is now a lonely mountain 
path, traversed seldom by aught save sheep or shepherds, would 
tell of the legions and centurions who tramped by it, and brought 
civilisation from afar, in days when Wales was, save for those Roman 
roads, a wilderness of woods, mountains, and wolves. Whereas the 
same ancient monument, which now to us marks naught but the 
march of time, since those early days, ceases to be an object of the 
slightest interest to any but the very few persons who know of its 
existence, when it is stowed away in a cellar at the British Museum! 
or some such place; and I would earnestly invite this Society to use 
its influence in the direction of securing the restoration to their 
original sites of any such relics of antiquity as they may learn have 
been buried in what seems to me a useless manner. 

That there are objects of great interest in this immediate vicinity 
I am well aware, and much do I wish for enlightenment on such a 
work as that which on Moel Faban, above Llanllechid (facing these 
windows), is known by the name of “‘ the Roman ditch’’, but of which 
I have never yet read any satisfactory account, either of its object 
or of the real date of its construction. But, as I said at the outset, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have no right to claim your attention for 
more than the briefest of moments, and I must now conclude with 
thanking you for the kindness with which you have received me as 
your President on this occasion. 





EVENING MEETINGS. 
MONDAY, JULY 16rs. 


The Committee of the Cambrian Archeological Association met 
in the Magistrates’ Court, County Hall, at 8 p.m., to receive the 
Reports of the Officers of the Association, and to transact other 
business. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland held their third 
General Meeting for 1894 in the Guildhall, when the following 
papers were read :— 


1 The Roman milestone referred to by Lord Penrhyn is not stowed away 
in a cellar, but occupies a place of honour in the Romano-British room.—Ev. 
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iy Tmplements from the Larne Raised Beach,” and “ Irish Arrow- 
heads,” by the Rev. G. R. Buick, M.R.LA. 

“ British Pottery at Silchester and the Potter’s Wheel in Ireland,” 
by the Rev. Leonard Hassé. 

“The Old Session Book of Temple Patrick Presbyterian Church,” 
by the Rev. W. T. Latimer. 

“The Fitzgeralds of Rostellane, co. Cork,” by R. G. Uniacke 
Fitzgerald. 

“Prehistoric Ornament in Ireland, and its relation to Cup and 
Circle Markings,” by George Coffey, M.R.I.A. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 18rs. 


The Annual General Business Meeting of the Association was 
held in the Magistrates’ Court, County Hall, at 8.30 P.m., to receive 
the Annual Report of the Association, to elect new members and 


the officers for the ensuing year, and to fix upon the place of meeting 
for 1895. 


ANNUAL Report OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee of the Cambrian Archeological Association submit 
the following Report :— 


‘The contributions to the Journal during the past year have been 
of average merit, but do not exhibit any striking novelty, either as 
to subject or method of treatment. We are glad to welcome a new 
contributor, from whom we may expect much good work in the 
future, in Mr. Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A. His accounts of Valle 
Crucis Abbey and Llanbeblig Church have a permanent value,.and 
will enhance his credit as a rising architect. 

‘Owing to a severe illness we have been temporarily deprived of 
the services of Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A. However, as he is 
now happily convalescent, we shall look forward to the re-appearance 
of his papers on Welsh Abbeys in the pages of the Archwologia 
Cambrensis. 

“We announce with deep regret the death of Mr. Howel Lloyd 
and Mr. E. Rowley Morris, two of our oldest and most valued 
contributors. 

“The papers published in the Journal during the past year are 
pretty evenly divided between Archwology and History. Amongst 
those relating to purely archeological. subjects are Prof. Rhys’ 
‘Notes on some early Inscribed Stones in South Wales’; Col. 
W. L. Morgan’s ‘ Discovery of a Megalithic Sepulchral Chamber 
in Gower’; Mr. H.C. Tierney’s‘ Unexplored Ecclesiastical Ruins in 
Carmarthenshire’; and Mr. Arthur Baker’s ‘St. Silin’s Church.’ 

“The historical papers comprise Mr. G. T. Clark’s ‘ Signory of 
Gower’; Mr, Edward Owen’s ‘Contribution to the History of the 
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Premonstratensian Abbey of Talley’; the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas’ 
‘Norwich Taxation of the Diocese of Bangor in 1253’; and Mr. 
E. A. Ebblewhite’s ‘ Flintshire Genealogical Notes.’ 

“The Report of the Oswestry Meeting is somewhat longer than 
usual, partly on account of the exceptional interest of many of the 
places visited, and which had uot been previously adequately 
described, and partly on account of the large number of illustrations. 
The Report had consequently to be spread over three numbers of 
the Journal. This practice, which is adopted by the British 
Archeological Association and other societies, has the advantage 
of giving more time for the compilation of the Report, and affords 
an opportunity for collecting additional eeniei, so as to make the 
whole as complete as possible. 

“The Committee regrets that the Archeological Notes fall short 
of the standard which they desire to attain, and they once more 
appeal to the local secretaries and to all members for the earliest 
and fullest information relating to new discoveries to be sent to the 
Editor. At the same time they desire to express their thanks to 
Mr. Griffith Davies and one or two other Local Secretaries who 
have given the Editor valuable assistance during the past year. 

“‘ Reports of new discoveries have appeared in the Journal of an 
Ogam inscription at Silchester, and of Roman remains at Carnarvon 
and Caerwent. 

“ Amongst the archwological and historical works by members of 
the Association sent for review during the year, have been Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith’s ‘Man, the Primeval Savage’; Mr. G. T. 
Clark’s ‘ Glamorgan Charters,’ vol. iv; and the ‘ Book of Lian Dav,’ 
by J. Gwenogvryn Evans and Prof. J. Rhys; Miss Talbot, of 
Margam, has been kind enough to forward to the Editor a copy of 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch’s Catalogue of her MSS. We have received 
circulars announcing the forthcoming publication of an ‘ Illustrated 
Handbook to St. Asaph,’ by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, and a 
‘History of Chester from 1154 to 1603,’ by the Rev. Canon Rupert 
Morris, D.D. 

“The illustrations of the Journal still continue to be executed by 
Mr. A. E. Smith, and every endeavour is made to secure uniform 
excellence of production. Special sams were voted by the committee 
for the preparation of the illustrations of the programme of the 
Oswestry meeting, and to enable Mr. Worthington Smith to visit 
the district before and after for the purpose of making sketches of 
the more interesting objects at his leisure. The illustrations of the 
programme were utilised subsequently for the Report of the meeting. 
A special vote of thanks deserves to be accorded to Mr. Harold 
Hughes for the time and trouble he has expended on making 
elaborate and beautiful measured drawings of Valle Crucis Abbey 
and Llanbeblig Church. Mr. D. Griffith Davies has also sent 
several interesting drawings of sepulchral slabs and effigies in 
Carnarvonshire and encaustic tiles in Bangor. Cathedral, which will 
appear in a future number of the Journal. 
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““The most important matters that have come under the notice 
of the officers of the Association in the course of their official 
correspondence, are the appointment of Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., 
as Curator of the Cardiff Museum; the commencement of the 
formation of a series of casts of the crosses of Glamorganshire for 
the Cardiff. Museum ; the formation of an Archeological Section of 
the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, under the presidency of Mr. Edwin 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A. ; and the publication in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association of a large number of papers relating to 
Wales, as a result of the Congress of that Society at Cardiff. 

“With regard to the two latter we would suggest that the 
Cambrian Archmological Association should give facilities for the 
affiliation of all the local Archwological Societies in Wales and the 
Marches to themselves. 

“The thanks of the Association are again due to the Rev. Canon 
Rupert Morris, D.D., for undertaking the preparation of the index 
to the annual volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis.” 


Election of New Members and Offcers.—The following New 
Members were proposed and elected :— 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


B. Howard Cunnington, Esq., Devizes. 

Mrs. Howell, Kew. 

G.' E. Stechert, Esq., 30, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Joseph Griffiths, Esq., M.D., Kings’ College, Cambridge. 
Rev. G. Hartwell Jones, M.A., Nutfield Rectory, Surrey. 
T. S. Gleadowe, Esq., M.A., Alderley, ‘Cheshire. 


Nort WAtgzs. 


Col. J. B. Price, Plas Cadnant, Menai Bridge. 

J.:Rice Roberts, Esq., Tanygraig, Pentraeth. 

C. A. Jones, Esq., Carnarvon. 

J. Allanson Picton, Esq., Penmaenmawr. 

R., Parry Jones, Esq., Brynderwen, Carnarvon, 

F. W. Turner, Esq., Plas Brereton, Carnarvon. 

R. G. Thomas, Esq., Menai Bridge. 

The Rev. Robert Price,. Holyhead. 

H. Finchett Maddock, Esq., 7, Abbey Square, Chester. 
The Rev. John Parry, Plas-y-Nant, Bettws Garmon. 


South WaAtEs. 


Professor E. Anwyl, University College, Aberystwith. 

H. Jones Williams, Esq., Talybont, Breconshire. 

St. Vincent Peel, Esq., Dauyrallt, Llangadock. 

D. M. Richards, Esq., 9, Gadlys Terrace, Aberdare. 
‘John Ward, Esq., F.S.A., The Public Museum, Cardift. 
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Edwin Seward, Esy., F.R.1.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
Dudley Williams Drummond, Esq., Portiscliffe, Ferryside. 
The Rev. J. Evans, Vicarage, Llandovery. 

Capt. T. Lloyd Harries, Llandeilo. 

Grismond Saunders Davies, Esq., Pentre, Boncath. 


The following new officers were proposed and elected :— 


Stanley Leighton, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., Vice-President. 

J. Ward, Esq., F.S.A., 

J. W. Willis-Bund, Esq., F.S.A., | aomters of Committee. 
W. H. Banks, Esq., 


Locat SEcrREraRIES, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


T. H. Thomas, Esq., 45, The Walk, Cardiff. 
The Rev. E. J. Newell, Porthcawl. 
Col. Morgan, Swansea. 


Resolutions passed at the Annual General Meeting :— 


Proposed by Mr. Glascodine. 

Seconded by Mr. Stephen W. Williams. 

“That the Editor of the Journal be requested, in co-operation 
with the General and Local Secretaries, to invite members and 
others to read papers at the annual meetings of the Association, 
with a view of their appearing in the Journal.” 


Proposed by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas. 

Seconded by Mr. F. Lloyd Philipps. 

“That in lieu of the Agenda Paper proposed at Oswestry, a 
summary of the Proceedings of the Shrewsbury Meeting of the 
Committee be published in the April number of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis.” 


Proposed by Mr. Stephen W. Williams. 

Seconded by the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater. 

“That the Aunual Programme shall be considered to be one of 
the publications of the Association.” 


Proposed by Mr. F. Lloyd Philipps. 

Seconded by Canon Morris. 

“That the Cambrian Archwological Association should com- 
municate with the proper authority with the object of placing the 
remarkable remains on Tre’r Ceiri under the protection of the Ancient 
Monuments Act, and that a copy of this resolution be also forwarded 
to the Members for the county and the Member for the Carnarvon- 
shire boroughs.” 


Proposed by Canon Morris. 

Seconded by Mr. Stephen W. Williams. 

“That the Illustrated Programme of the Annual Meeting be 
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issued under the supervision of the Editor, with the assistance 
‘of the General and Local Secretaries.” 

“That the Cambrian Archeological Association should visit Corn - 
Wall next year, if the Association were invited to do so by the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall; but that otherwise, Brecon should 
be chosen as the place of meeting.” 


Since July a cordial invitation has been received from the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall to visit the West of England in 1895. 


FRIDAY, JULY 20ru. 


A public meeting was held at the Guildhall at 8 p.m., which was 
attended by the members of both the Irish and Welsh societies. 
The following papers were read : 

“The Goidels in Wales,” by Prof. John Rhys, LL.D. 

“Trish Art as shown on Irish Crosses,” by the Rev. Denis 
Murphy, S.J., M.R.LA. 

“ Notes on the Progress of the Antiquarian Photographic Survey 
of Ireland,” by J. L. Robinson, R.H.A. 

Prof. Rhys’ paper appears in the present number of the Journal. 
The Rev. Denis Murphy’s lecture was illustrated by means of a very 
fine series of limelight views of several of the most beautiful examples 
of Irish crosses, which enabled the lecturer to show in a lucid and 
charming manner the development of the forms of the different 
monuments and their decorative features. 








Reviews and Motices of Books. 


A Descriptive CATALOGUE OF THE PENRICE AND Marcam ABBEY 
MSS. 1n tHe Possession oF Miss TaLBot or Marcam, with 
Introduction and Notes by W. pe Gray Bircn, F.S.A. Lon- 
don, 1893. 


Miss Talbot has evinced much forethought in having the numerous 
documents in her possession calendared, so that not only she and 
her successors, but such scholars as concern themselves with the 
written evidences of the past may be made aware of the exact nature 
of the treasures of which she is the liberal and enlightened owner ; 
and she has exhibited equal wisdom in having entrusted the task of 
compiling such a calendar to the experienced hands of Mr. de Gray 
Birch. 

In a brief though admirable Introduction Mr. Birch remarks 
that the Margam collection, made up, as it has been, frum several 
sources, may be divided into two large sections,—(1), those deeds 
of prior date to the seventeenth century; and (2), those subsequent 
to that period. The former, which alone are dealt with in the pre- 
sent volume, may again be divided into—(a), deeds relating to 
places in Wales, including Monmouthshire, and (4), those relat- 
ing to places in England. Class (a) is by far the more numerous, 
comprising, as it does, a vast number of documents formerly belong 
ing to the important Abbey of Margam, which passed, with much of 
the property, into the possession of the Mansells, and through them 
into that of the Talbots. Many of these have been printed in extenso 
by Mr. G. T. Clark in his valuable edition of the Charters of the 
Lordship of Glamorgan ; but that cireumstance does not lessen the 
value of Mr. Birch’s labours. Though intended primarily as nothing 
more than a list of private documents, and as a sort of handbook 
for the guidance of their present and future owners, this Cata- 
logue, if obtainable at the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, 
will suffice for the requirements of the general student. The descrip- 
tion of each document is sufficiently full to obviate the necessity 
of referring to the complete text in Mr. Clark’s work, save in the 
case of the more important instruments. The personal and place 
names are also recorded, and the seals are described and their 
legends deciphered. 

In a compilation like the present, where so much depends upon 
the correct rendering of the numerous proper names, it is especially 
fortunate that these have passed under the eye of Mr. Birch, whose 
life has been devoted to palwography, and whose field of experience 
has been unrivalled. Nevertheless, we think it would have been 
well to have had the proof-sheets examined by some one acquainted 
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with Glamorgan topography. For instance, ‘‘ Kaerwigan” appears 
several times when “ Kaerwrgan” is certainly intended; and in 
document No. 51, in the list of witnesses, given as follows—“ Meuric 
Map, Griphin his brother, Howel son of Griphin”, etc., there is 
no doubt that the first comma has got into the wrong place. But 
in the wilderness of strange and uncouth Welsh names, distorted 
with all the ingenuity of monkish scribes, it is evident that Mr. 
Birch has steered his course with wonderful accuracy, the phonetic 
form to which many of the names are reduced enabling us to see 
that the cataloguer has followed his original with unfailing skill. 
In such a full and admirably arranged Catalogue as the present 
higher praise to its compiler cannot be awarded. 





Tue History or tHe Town or Wrexuam, 11s Houses, Streets, 
FieLps, AND OLD Famitigs. By Atrreo NeosarD PaLMer. 
Wrexham: Woodhall, Minshull, and Thomas. 


This is the fourth’ volume of the series in which Mr. Palmer is 
setting forth the history of the parish of Wrexham. It is only neces- 
sary for us to say that the same thoroughness is evinced throughout 
the present volume that has characterised its predecessors, while the 
amount of detail compressed into these three hundred pages puts 
the little book quite outside the pale of the ordinary eritic, for no 
one but the author is capable of passing judgment upon the enormous 
number of minute facts which he has brought together. A number 
of sketches of old streets and houses, now altered beyond recogni- 
tion or swept away altogether, and a map of the town in the year 
1844, add greatly to the value of the book. We congratulate Mr. 
Palmer upon having arrived within measurable distance of the end 
of his task—one more volume will see its completion—and upon 
the admirable manner in which he has executed the present portion 
of it. A word of praise should also be awarded to the publishers. 








Archaeological Motes and Queries, 


British Cinerary Urn, Barry Istanp, GLAMORGANSRIKE.—The 
sketch accompanying this note -represents an urn whieh Mr. 
Ward, F.S.A., has recently re-constructed from fragments in the 
Corporation Museum at: Cardiff. These fragments were obtained 
by the Editor from a barrow in the above island in 1872. The 


discovery is described in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 4th Series, 
vol. iv, p. 188, where also a restoration of the urn is figured. 
Mr. Ward, however, points out that the restoration theré is not 
quite correct, as it lacks the characteristic rim of this class of vessel. 
He has been able to build up a complete series of fragments from 
the foot to the lip, and has found that the vessel was of the typical 
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form, quite plain, 14 inches high and about 113 inches from shoulder 
to shoulder. As it is many years since the short account of its 
discovery. was written, we will give the particulars again. The 
barrow in which the urn was found was the most inland one of three 
at the extreme south-west point of the island. It was a small circu- 
lar cairn 10 ft. in diameter, and about 3 ft. high, composed of rough 
pieces of limestone, with the interspaces filled with earth and shells. 
“he urn was found in the centre, inverted on a flat stone, resting on 
the natural surface of the ground. Nothing further accompanied 
it than its contained deposit of burnt human bones. The largest of 
the barrows was the one nearest the sea. It had been partially 
removed to make a beacon, but sufficient remained to show that it 
was also a cairn. The middle one, too, was of similar construction ; 
but neither of these yielded any remains of man or of objects manu- 
factured by him. 





Tae Birrapiace oF Epwarp II.—Mr. Hartshorne and Sir Llew- 
elyn Turner. The following letter appeared in The Times of July 20: 

“ Sir,—T wenty-six years ago (April 20, 1868), on the occasion of 
a visit of the Prince of Wales to Carnarvon Castle, you accorded 
me the hospitality of your columns to point out that the fact, fondly 
believed at Carnarvon, that Edward II was born in the Eagle 
Tower of the Castle was entirely without warrant. It savours, per- 
haps, somewhat of slaying of the dead to enter again now into the 
question ; but it is rather startling to find that the old fable was 
again prominently brought forward on the occasion of the auspi- 
cious royal visit to Carnarvon on the 11th inst. 

“In a paper read at the Castle by my late father, in 1850, it was 
shown for the first time, and in a most lucid manner, from the Pipe 
Rolls, Operation Rolls, and other contemporary records, that the 
Eagle ‘lower was barely commenced by Edward I ; that it was not 
roofed until 1316, nine years after his death, or floored until the 
following year, thirty-three years after the birth of Edward II, and 
when he had sat ten years upon the throne. It was further shown 
that no part of the fortress had been begun by Edward I until 1285, 
the year following the birth of the first Prince of Wales. The 
irrefragable evidence of the documents relied upon concerning the 
architectural history of the Castle, which have so fortunately been 
preserved, is corroborated in every particular by the buildings 
themselves. The birth of Edward If in Carnarvon Castle is, there- 
fore, an absolute impossibility; and the Eagle Tower could never 
even have been seen by his royal mother, who died in 1290, when 
little more than its foundations had been laid. 

“It is not improbable that slight additions and modifications as 
to details concerning the histury of the Castle may have been dis- 
covered since 1850 by closer attention to the documents than was 
possible, owing to the conditions of their custody, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago; but the muin story of the building of the fortress, as set 
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forth from those documents, cannot possibly be shaken or repudi- 
ated, and the people of Carnarvon must consequently rest contented 
with the assurance that the first Prince of Wales was born, not in 
the Castle, but in their historic town. 

“As to when the strange figment had its origin, we need not, 
perhaps, pause to inquire: it is sufficient to know that it has been 
long since dispelled. But assuredly there never was an idle tale 
more tenaciously and almost angrily adhered to; and I am well 
aware that for many years after the true history of the Castle had 
been shown, it was the custom of a custodian (naturally ruffled at 
the new light thrown upon his ancient fable) to continue to point 
out to visitors the miserable passage-room to a larger chamber as 
the place of Edward II’s birth, and to add, ‘A man called Harts- 
horne says Edward II built this tower; but, Lord bless ye! he 
knows nothing about it.” Whether the same statement is still to be 
heard in its fulness and candour I do not know. 

“Would it not now be well, Sir, if the people of Carnarvon were 
to consent to give up with a good grace their curious notion as to 
the birthplace of the first Prince of Wales, which, in the face of 
incontrovertible evidence, is as derogatory to well-ascertained histo- 
rical trath as the slur which is cast (unconsciously, indeed) at recur- 
ring intervals, in another place, upon the generosity of Earl Leofric 
and the modesty of Lady Godiva? 

“IT have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient, 
“humble Servant, Aubert HARTSHORNE. 

“ Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, July 13.” 


On July 24 appeared the following rejoinder :— 


“* Sir,—I have to request permission to reply to the contemptu- 
ous and confident letter of Mr. Albert Hartshorne. Even had he 
and his father possessed a monopoly of the public records, which 
are open to all, and if either had possessed any local knowledge of 
_ the building itself, one would be surprised at the assumption of 
superiority displayed in the letter. 

“*My claim to reply to it is based on the experience, during a 
long public life, of the Castle. During the last quarter of a century 
it has been under my control as Deputy-Constable, during which 
period I have made exhaustive researches as to its history, and, in 
addition to my own personal examinations, employed during some 
years two professional searchers of the public records; every docu- 
ment (until his death) being submitted, before adoption, to the late 
Mr. Burt of the British Museum, whose death I had great reason 
to deplore. During the period named I have reopened the moat, 
examined the foundations, dug out the remains of the banqueting- 
hall, removed thousands of tons of rubbish from the interior, 
restored the courtyards to their original levels, repaired all parts of 
the building, restepped many towers previously inaccessible, roofed 
and floored one very large tower, restored the west gate of the 
tower for a club-house for the Royal Welsh Yacht Club, of which I 
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am a flag-officer,—which things, I humbly submit, give me a better 
title to be heard than the writer who sits on the self-erected seat of 
the scornful, from which he hurls his wrath at us poor, benighted 
mortals. 

“Long before Mr. Hartshorne’s paper was written, the late Sir 
Francis Palgrave, to whom we are indebted for the splendid com- 
pilation of the military and parliamentary writs of the Edwardian 
period, which have been of great use to me, visited Carnarvon 
Castle, and at once discovered that the upper story of the Eagle 
'l'ower.was a subsequent erection to the building itself,—a discovery 
amply confirmed by my later examinations. I dare not ask for 
space for more than two confirmations of this point, i.e., the finding 
of the base of the original chimney-top, with a portion of the lead- 
flashing, built into the raised wall; and the finding of the passage 
of the water from the original roof over the Queen’s apartments. 

“Tn 1850 Mr. Hartshorne made his supposed discovery that the 
tradition as to the birth in the Eagle Tower was a fable. Like a 
plausible alibi, it rested on a substratum of truth, viz., the bill for 
a new roof and floor, temp. Edward II. 

“In 1868 the Archeological Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (of which I am a member) met at Chester, and they wrote to 
ask me to read a paper on Carnarvon Castle, and to describe it and 
Conway Castle in the respective buildings on the following day ; 
which I did, reading at Chester, in Latin and English, the bill on 
which Mr. Hartshorne relied, and commenting upon the various 
extraordinary assertions he put forward in support of his theory. 
To Conway | gave one hour, and to Carnarvon nearly five hours. 
The number of those present was two hundred, and I received the 
cordial thanks of Earl Percy, the President, and all present, and 
was strongly urged to send my remarks for publication to the 
Archeological Journal, which I did; but Mr. Albert Hartshorne had 
either so little confidence in his case, or thought the then High 
Sheriff of this county too insignificant, and availing himself of his 
position as Editor, declined to publish it. 

“IT can only offer a brief outline here; but I demonstrated to 
those present the inconsistency of the assertion on p. 1 of Mr. Harts- 
horne’s paper, ‘that there is now no means of ascertaining what 
part of the Castle was first commenced’, with his contradiction of 
this on the eighteenth page, that the Castle was commenced at the 
north-east corner, and went on by slow degrees to the south-west; 
which was an impossibility, as that would have taken it across the 
courtyard. That wall, so far from being the first part built, I 
showed by evidence was the last; but it was necessary for Mr. 
Hartshorne’s case to treat it as the first part, to fit it into the asser- 
tion that every soldier would have to pass through the Queen’s bed- 
room to get on to the ramparts, which I showed did not then exist. 

“To prove that there was no Castle for the Prince to be born in, 
the King and Queen were said not to have been in Carnarvon prior 
to April 1, 1284,—a dangerous day for falling into error. I demon- 
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strated by documentary evidence that, so far from this being the 
case, both visited Carnarvon in the previous year, when the King 
dated different writs from it; but these documents, I suppose, were 
treasonable, not being found ‘by Mr. Hartshorne. 

“As the days of miracles have long passed, I ventured to deny 
the statement contained in the same paper, that the waters of the 
Menai had risen 6 ft. since the days of Edward, which Mr. Harts- 
horne adduced as a reason that certain imaginary ring-bolts are not 
visible ; and on the strength of having, for no fewer than thirty- 
three years, filled the post of Chairman of the authority exercising 
jurisdiction over seventeen miles of this coast, I ventured to point 
out that the meeting of the tides entering the Straits at each end is 
near Beaumaris, and not eight miles nearer to Carnarvon, as stated 
in Mr. Hartshorne’s: paper; that certain stones alleged to come 
from a quarry on a property of which I chance to be trustee were 
not used in the Eagle Tower, but in a different part of the Castle ; 
and that stones said to be used for covering the corridors of the 
Eagle Tower were probably not used there, being much too small 
for the purpose, and being for corbels. I dare not trespass on your 
space to name the numerous mistakes which patient research 
enables me to refute, but will add only one more, namely, that if 
the papers were true, the King appointed a constable to a castle 
that did not exist. 

“Ridicule was freely cast on the tradition that the Castle was 
built in a year. No one outside a lunatic asylum would interpret 
this as meaning that all we now behold was built in a year ; but it 
shows manifest ignorance of the action of Edward I to suppose that 
he did not erect enough ina year to shelter a garrison, as he had 
done in all his previous casties in Wales. The actual period of the 
erection of what we now see is common knowledge. For this state- 
ment of the erection within a year, the historian Tennant gives as 
his authority two manuscripts which he states were in the posses- 
sion of Sir John Sebright and Sir Roger Mostyn, and the present 
Lord Mostyn has promised to endeavour to trace the last-named 


copy. 

‘In 1868 I had the honour of presenting to the Prince of Wales, 
in the room that excites Mr. Albert Hartshorne’s ire, a respectable 
lady who was the dire«t descendant of the wet nurse of Edward II. 
It is scarcely reasonable to suppose, when the family of the wet 
nurse is known, that the room would be unknown. Had it been a 
fiction, doubtless one of the very large rooms would have been 
chosen. It is only on the spot that the refutation of so many state- 
ments can be made perfectly clear. During many years I have had 
the honour of going over the building, sometimes for several hours 
together, on a spare day, with numbers of Her Majesty’s Judges of 
Assize, past and present, and I have carefully examined the attack 
and defence, without in any case failing to make clear what has 
been shrouded by so many marvellous fictions. 

“Although beyond the threescore years and ten of the Psalmist, 
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Iam ready to accompany anyone who seeks after the truth, up the 
large chimney of the Queen’s sitting-room, and to show the base of 
the original chimney and the remains of the lead-flashing, and to 
show the first and last portions of the building erected. 

“T will only add that I am unable to understand the condition of 
mind of any man who would desire to support a theory after it was 
exploded by evidence, as Mr. Hartshorne accuses others of doing. 
Considering the well-known Hartshorne error of ascribing an 
eighteenth century tower in Alnwick Castle to the time of Edward I, 
and kindred hasty pronouncements, I venture to think a little less 
arrogance towards those who, at least, have had infinitely greater 
opportunities of testing the subject than Mr. Hartshorne had would 
be more becoming. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“* LLEWELYN TURNER, 
“ Deputy-Constable of Carnarvon Castle.” 


Mr. Hartshorne sent the following reply to The Times. The 
Editor of that journal refused to publish it, but it was printed in 
The Antiquary for September :— 


“Sir,—I am sorry to have offended Sir Llewelyn Turner, to 
whom so much is owing for the care he has taken, during a long 
series of years, of the fabric of Carnarvon Castle. I ventured to set 
forth in Zhe Times of the 12th inst. that it had been shown from 
documents that the birth of Edward II could not have taken place 
in the Eagle Tower, for the simple reason that the Tower was not 
built until after that event. These are plain facts exhibited by 
public records, which are, as Sir Llewelyn Turner says, open to all. 
By their application, to the best of our knowledge, to the buildings, 
one source of information can be corroborated by the other. This 
is no new process, and in the case of Carnarvon Castle, the results 
arrived at years ago, by antiquaries well able to form an opinion, 
happen to be further borne out by the sequence of historical events. 

“To puta large matter in a few words. Immediately after the 
execution of David Prince of Wales, in 1283, which completed the 
conquest of the kingdom, Edward I took steps to secure and conso- 
lidate his possessions by having a complete chain of fortresses along 
the coast from Chester to Harlech. ‘This included Criccaeth, Car- 
narvon, and Conway. Flint and Rhuddlan were strengthened, and 
Beaumaris built later. According to the Liberate Roll, works were 
first ordered for Carnarvon Custle by a writ of November 10, 1283, 
the Castles of Conway, Criccaeth, and Harlech being carried on in 
the same year. These were great undertakings, and money was 
not plentiful, nor was there any occasion for the works at Carnar- 
von to be pushed forward beyond the others: indeed, the fact of 
the King having visited Carnarvon, and transacted business there, 
accompanied by the Queen, in 1283, strengthens the belief that there 
was a mansion fit for their reception before the Castle was begun. 

**So little progress had been made at Carnarvon by 1295, eleven 
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years after Edward II’s birth, that in a mere local insurrection the 
town was burnt, and. the Castle taken. We are asked, however, to 
believe (for thus the question is narrowed down, unless the Rolls 
are spurious) that between November 10, 1283, and April 25, 1284 
(the birthday of Edward II), engineering works of ditches and 
foundations, and building of basements (enormous undertakings 
even for one tower, and in the worst time of year for building ope- 
rations) were carried out, and the Eagle Tower made fit for the 
Queen’s reception. The thing is impossible. 

“Sir Llewelyn Turner says that he has discovered (up the chim- 
ney certainly, but where I hope some day to follow him) the proof 
of two periods of the Eagle Tower. Nothing is more likely; but 
instead of the first period being that of a miraculous tower of less 
than six months’ growth, I prefer, with the Deputy-Constable’s 
leave, to recognise in it the evidence of a part of the eleven years’ 
old Castle which was taken and probably partly destroyed in the 
insurrection of 1295, when the first Prince of Wales was in his 
twelfth year. : 

“T have no preconceived theory to support about Carnarvon 
Castle, not even a pet tradition, to canse the smallest leaning, and I 
repel the insinuations which Sir Llewelyn Turner has thought it 
well to make, to the effect that my late father adapted his use of 
the documents to suit his own views. In common with him and 
others who have written upon the Castle, I can have no object but 
the attainment of the simple truth. Like other writers, I take the 
documents, the buildings, and historical events, as they present 
themselves to me, and corroborate or support each other at Carnar- 
von; and I am grateful for your courtesy, Sir, in having again 
allowed me to point out what I conceive that truth to be. 

“T have, etc., 
“ALBERT HARTSHORNE.” 


The comments on the correspondence in The Antiquary were 
exceedingly one-sided, and attempted to obscure the points at issue 
by making a personal attack on Sir Llewelyn Turner. We do not, 
therefore, consider them worth reproducing here. 


Ivy AND OTHER PLANTS ON OLD BuiLpines.—The destructive effect 
of ivy and young trees growing on and in the walls of old buildings 
is too well known to all architects and students of the architecture 
of past times to need any comment. It is undoubtedly difficult to 
eradicate these destroyers of old buildings from walls, as old eccle- 
siastical structures and castles are often some distance from towns 
and villages, and constant vigilance is almost impossible. Even when 
a custodian is on the spot it is often highly difficult to keep unwel- 
come vegetation within bounds. Ivy is the best known depredator, 
as its work is only too visible—close to the ground, and within easy 
view of the most careless spectator. The wych-elm is also a most 
destructive plant, and usually commences operations from the wall- 
tops. Unlike the common elm of our hedgerows, the wych-elm 
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produces seeds very freely, and these seeds are either carried by 
birds or the wind into the crannies of old walls. Here they speedily 
vegetate, and the roots, small at first, but ever increasing in size 
and power, push irresistibly between the stones of old walls. If ivy, 
wych-elm, and similar plants are allowed to grow on or about old 
walls, the ultimate total destruction of the building is assured. 

During a recent visit to Easby Abbey, near Richmond in York- 
shire, we saw several most remarkable instances of destruction 
caused by ivy and wych-elm. None of the instances are, however, 
recent, as at the present time the ruins are kept in the best possible 
order, and ivy and other plants are ruthlessly cut and kept within 
bounds. In past times this, however, was not the case, and many 
illustrative instances remain of the 
slow but destructive power of plants 
over old buildings. In fact, trees 
have in some instances grown in 
such peculiar positions, and have 
produced such large stems and 
huge, contorted roots at Easby, 
that excavation and exploration 
have been arrested. In one posi- 
tion a very large wych-elm started 
growth on one side of an Early Eng- 
lish doorway with rebuilt Norman 
arch. The stem, by some accident 
of long past times, passed through 
the doorway and branched on the 
other side, so that at the present 
time the opening is nearly filled with 
a large tree-trunk, the huge, spread- 
ing roots being entirely on one side, 
and the great trunk and branches 
on the other. In other places (as 
near the north-east angle of the In- 
firmary Hall) huge trees have so 
uplifted and thrown down old walls, 
and immense, gnarled roots have so 
covered over or uprooted founda- 
tions, that investigation has been 
impossible. 

The three accompanying illustra- 
tions show some of the results of 
vegetable growth on the rains at 
Easby. Many others might have 
been sketched, but the three given 
are typical of the rest. Fig. 1 shows 
the remains of an ivy stem which 
had grown within a wall, 3 ft. 6 in. 
thick, at the east end of north wall of north transept. As may be 


Fig. 1.— Wall destroyed by Ivy 
at Easby. 
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seen from the illustration, the ivy-stem within has pushed out the 
constituent stones of the wall. The ivy is now carefully cut, so that 
further growth is impossible. It would, however, be rash to say 








Fig. 2.—Wych-Elm growing in Wall at Easby. 


that the stem is really dead. The stem now helps to keep the wall 
from tumbling down, for a glance at the sketch shows that the ivy 
could not be removed without bringing down the wall. 
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The next illustration (Fig. 2) shows a wych-elm growing on and 
in the wall of the Buttery. The roots, some 6 or 8 ft. in depth, are 
inside the wall. The near face of the wal] and both sides have been 
thrown down by the root-growth, whilst the branching stems of the 
tree are seen at the top. 

A second illustration of the growth of wych-elm is given in. Fig. 3. 
In this instance the tree is growing on and in a wall at the south- 
east angle of choir. This tree first started its growth on the top of 
a partly fallen wall, and the roots have grown over and in the wall 
and coalesced with the wall itself in such a manner that the tree 
could not be removed without totally destroying all that now 
remains of the ancient masonry. 

The wych-elm seems to grow with great luxuriance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Easby, and during our visit we saw numerous young 
wych-elms in and on the wall-tops. When young, these infant trees 
are very deceptive in appearance, and resemble mere herbaceous 
plants or common annual weeds, Being on the wall-tops, a ladder 
and a sharp, powerful knife are necessary for their extirpation, and 
no doubt great vigilance is necessary for keeping the destructive 
vegetation within bounds. The ivy near the ground-line is merci- 
lessly kept in order with the knife, but the young wych-elms on the 
wall-tops escape. Their “ protective resemblance”, when young, to 
common herbaceous plants saves them. LEasby is now very well 
kept, and the remarks here made are given in a friendly spirit. No 
new ivy-plants or large wych-elms will be able to again ravage the 
ruins whilst they remain in the hands of the present proprietor. 


W. G.S. 
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